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MEMOIR OF THE REV. MATTHEW WILKS. 
(With a Portrait. ) 
Iw what light soever death is surveyed by 
of an awful solemnity. As a messenger 
opening the door to immortal happiness, 
it assumes indeed a less forbidding aspect, 
even our most trium pom assurances 
of future felicity, derived from the pro. 
mises of God, and our own experience of 
their fulfilment, can hardly clothe his 
visage with a smile. 

To leave our present state of existence, 
to enter on a mode of being of whi 
we can form no adequate or definite id 
and to mingle with intelli i 


tance, are subjects of too much interest 
and importance to be anticipated without 
genuine seriousness and deep humiliati 
Above all, a conviction that we must 

in the presence of God, to undérgo 

his piercing eye a scrutiny which nothin 
can elude, and, that the transactions of 
time must submit to a rigorous inyesti- 
on, must abide the con- 
Sequences, ever, are too overwhelming 
for the mind of man to sustain, without 


ing 
aid. 


on for one 
aside, it must be 

for another. The sable which 
for a Bogue, a Waugh, 

js now memorializing 

of a Wilks, whose faithful 


Imperi i The memoir which 
lently written article, embodied ima funeral 
discourse: delivered at the Tabernacle, 
on the Gc¢asion of Mr. Wilks’s death, by 
ebruary, 1829, 

Marraew Wi1xs was born at Gib- 
raltar, on St. Mattbew’s day, 1746. His 
father was at that time on the staff ofa 


hood, he heard, in 1771, the Rev. William 
Percy, the eurate of that parish, and was 
converted under his ministry. The 


this connexi 
c 


4q 
is 
reassum 
was lai 
and a 
the depart 
services for more than half a century will : 
cause his name to be long remembered by > 
multitudes to whom his laborjous’ Biinistry 
d was made a peculiar blessing, and of te 
which the beneficial effects will remain, 
when the present generation shall have _ 
passed away. 
Of this venerable Jesus 
Christ, whose praise is in ell urches, ee 
we have procured an admirable likeness, _ 
which ornaments this number of the ae 
whose history, attanments, physi 
. character, we have little or no acquain- loa 
| 
| 
= 
regiment which was quartered there. 
“The family afterwards came to Eng- _ 
land, and settled at Birmingham. s 
want of | _ “At West Bromwich, in that neighbour- ¢€ 
exigency, is found both recorded and pro- _ 
mised in the gospel; and while on this | preaching of the same clergyman was also ._ 
account we highly value this last and | imstrumental to the ‘conversion of Miss i: 
greatest gift of God to man, we cannot | Shenstone, who became his wife, and of = 
but consider those ministers by whom it is | his brother, Mark Wilks, for many years a i : 
faithfully made known, as standing in the | minister in the Baptist denomination, at 
foremost rank among the benefactors of | Norwich. 
. the human race. Many of these we be- “On the urgent recommendation of Mr. _ 
hold rising above our horizon, and shining | Percy, he resolved to devote himself to = & 
like stars of the first magnitude; but after | the ministry, and reluctantly went to Tre- _ 
filling their stations for a season as lights | vecca College, then under the patronage of . —_ 
of a benighted world, we view them de- | Lady Huntingdon. —) 
clining from the zenith like all their “While a student there, a sermon de- 
decessors, and, though setting in splen- livered by him was heard by Mr. Robert a 
dour, leaving us to regret that they will | Keene, one of the executors of Mr. White- | . 
return no more. field, and one of the managers of the i 
Scarcely does a year elapse, in which | Tabernacle, and of Tottenham Court 
ay the church of Christ is not called on’ to | Chapel. He was invited to preach in 8 
j 125.—voL. x1. | 
ie 


benefactor, 
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1775, he settled in it as a regular 


“Among those. kind and affectionate 
congregations, (to adopt his own expres- 
sions,) he continued to reside as their 
wm for more than fifty-three years, till 

is death. Amid all the subsequent 
changes in the religious world, they 
prospered under his care. 

“As a preacher, he ‘was successful’: 
more than  tén' were ‘at one fime 

ots of churches, to whose conversion he 
been instrumental!’ 

“In early life he was very active and 
acceptable ; afid used to preach out-of 
doors, in’Moorfields, and~ the ‘vicinity” of 
“Torthe end of his days he was very 
acceptable to’ his own congregations, who 
generally - declared ‘that they thought his 
preaching ‘yearly improved, and who 
were yrowingly attached to him. 

“The attachment was mutual. Never 
was there a more anxious pastor. His 
housékeeper says his very agony in family 
prayer for his charge generally, and for 
any individuals he thought to be luke- 
warm or declining, was exceedingly affect- 

“To the members he was a special 
personal charities, and by 
exciting the benevolence of others.. Nine 
almshouses were’ thereby established at 
the Tabernacle for widows ; ‘and a charity- 
school for clothing and educating 100 
children, has been established and con- 
tinued entirely at the expense of that con- 
gregation; besides- two or three Sunday 
and catechetical schools. 

“He was remarkably disinterested in 
his ministry. For many years, and when 
he had seven children, his income, as their 
minister, was not more than £100 per 
annum, and ‘never exceeded £200, de- 
clining for himself any increase; while 
he stipulated that his colleagues should 
réceive higher remuneration, and obtained 
for them an increase while living, and 
ggg for their families when they 


“The young among the members he 
i yy delighted to encourage, and 
‘oted much time to their intellectual 
as well as. spiritual improvement; and 
himself taught the elements of learning to 
several ministers now justly eminent. — 
“Nor were his efforts confined to the 
Spiritual interests of his people. He was 
their counsellor in their temporal affairs, 
when advice was asked; but, uninvited, 
he never interfered with their business or 
their homes. 


“ His labours were not confined to his 
immediate circle, In earlier life he 
preathed extensively over the country ; 
and to the last preserved considerable 
influence in Bristol and other places. 

“He early promoted the Book Society ; 
and was an energetic supporter of High- 
bury’ College, ‘even before its removal to 
Hoxton, and when undér the care of Dr. 
Addington, at Mile-End: 

“He was greatly ‘instrimental to the 
noble’ uiidertakings of the fast forty years. 

With’ Mr. John Eyre, ‘to whom he 
suggested the plart, he originated ‘the Evan- 
gelical Magazitie;’and “undertook the bio- 


ical” 
Of’ the ‘Missfonaty Society he was one 
of ‘the 'fouriders. first’ ‘preliminary 
meeting was convened by’ Mr. Eyre and 
himself, 

“To the Village Itinerancy, which ori- 
ginated with Mr. Eyre, he ‘was gratuitous 
Secretary for twenty-five years. 3 

“He assisted in the formation of the 
Irish Evangelical ig and actually, 
in his eighty-first year, officiated” for several 
months as the Secretary, wheti Mr. Gilbert 
was removed by death.’ 

“ Devoted to religious ffeedom as pro- 
motive of ‘true godliness, he principally 
excited the religious world to a resistance 
of Lord Sidmouth’s Bill, and the’ establish- 
ment of the Protestant Society for the Pro- 
tection of Religious Liberty. 

“As he advanced in life, his judgment 
and experience rendered his opinion valu- 
able; and con ions afid ministers 
every where so sought'his advice, as to 
impose on him much labour and great 
care. 

“ Amidst all his engagements he was 
very devout, and truly a man of prayer. 

“ As his views of the Gospel were clear, 
and simple, and practi¢al, ‘he always 
seemed to approach God with filial con- 
fidence, yet with reverential awe, and ap- 


to t his troubles and anxieties 
into his ear. 
“He-was v conversamt with the 


when his anxiety about obtaining a suc- 
cessor, and the situation of Tottenham 


Court Chapel, of which the lease’ expired 


opprest him ‘sorely: and 

last; he was visited by disease, 

and some conversation took place, that 
illustrate many of the previous remarks. 

“The complaint was, an inflammation 

of the stomach, severe and alarming; but 


at Michae’ 
in October 


astor. | 
4 | 
| | 
| 
| } 
| | 
| 
ie 
fre 
Scriptures, which he generally read through 
four times in a year, and somelimes even 
in thirty days. 
“Thus he continued till last autumn, 
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it was abated, and, after several relapses, 
apparently removed. 

‘During his indisposition, one Sunday 
morning, as his granddaughter sat with 
him, he told her to read Psalms 46, 87, 
99, 122, 132, 147, and other Psalms. 
Then he said, ‘ What do all those Psalms 
express?” She replied, ‘I would rather 
you should tell me.’ ‘No: I ask you.’ 
‘Well, I suppose the blessedness and 
security of Church of God.’ ‘ Yes, 
and the interest and delight every Chris- 
tian must take in its welfare. David says, 
I was glad when they said unto me, &c. 
We should be glad too, to be at Taber- 
nacle to-day; but it is well for us that 
when we can go there no more, we shall 
have a better church—a better Sabbath—’ 
and after a pause—‘a mansion in hea- 
ven.” 

“On another occasion he said, ‘Through 
a long life I have found py pag) 
to kee’ le at peace, and now the di 
culty ays more than I can surmount. 
I endeavour not only to speak no evil, 
but to look no evil ; otherwise many would 
say, he gave such a look—but no one 
gets me to intermeddle in broils.” And 
then he referred to circumstances illus- 
trating his prevention of evil only by 
silence. 

“ Again, he said, ‘If there be evil in 
any person, never backbite nor abuse, but 
pray for him.’ 

“ Afterwards, he said, ‘I have more 
cares than I can well support; my own 
sins—my own infirmities—the cares of the 
churches—and. for the cause of Christ. 
I only relieve one care by another, and 
throw off one anxiety, because another 
comes in its place. My health is im- 
proving, but my heart is bowed down!’ 
He added, “ Pray for me, my dear child, 
and tell me of all the faults you see in me.’ 
She smiled, but he proceeded,—‘I am 
serious ; I shall love you and thank you 
for it, and I will act so towards you; and 
let us always pray for each other and for 
others, .but neyer privately. slander nor 
condemn.”. 

“On. Christmas. Eye they | conversed : 
about revivals. He desires | 
revivals more, thanmyself; but a. mpisacle! 
only can, produce. them, in , England.’ 
Professors are so, thoroughly mixed_.u 
with the world, in. their. habits, -manners, | 
and tone of conversation. There is none 
of the simplicity of godliness. They. are 
so frivolous, as well as so carnal. God 
only knows how I agonize over some of 
them.” His granddaughter referred to 
America, stating, ‘There the revivals ap- 


390 
pear real, and such as you would approve, 
without fanatacism and noise!’ re- 
plied,—‘ Well, I hope so,—for the state 
of society there is not so corrupt. In 
fact, they have not had time yet to become 
so. They are altogether a new people, 
and luxury is not so mixed up with every 
nacle, ious le were alway’ 
AT IT. Our Lg services 
as well attended as those on Sundays; and 
on Christmas-day the place was crowded. 
Now, to-morrow, there will be but few 
people, because they will be making pre- 
parations, for feasting.’ An apology was 
made for them—‘That if they have family 


meetings they require some preparation.’ 
* Well,’ said he, them their 
families, and be happy with them. That's 
quite right; but let them not forsake God 
for their families, or they and their families 
will rue such love.’ 

“To a friend about the same time, and 
on the same subject, he said, ‘I fear, 
amongst the favourable signs of the times, 
there is one alarming one; and, that is, 
that the children of. our religious people 
are slipping into a mere profession, and 
mistaking it for real conversion. This isa 
fatal, and I fear an extensive evil. I) want 
to see more decided conversion in our 
churches,” 

“As he recovered, he had not been 
unmindful to reconsider some arrange- 
ments to be made after his death: and 
having made up his accounts to Christmas- 
day last, he wrote in the book some hints, 
of which the following fragments deserve 
to be recorded. 

“*As my dear wife was well and dead 
in less than an hour, it behoves me to be 
prepared to meet God, and so to arrange 
my little worldly affairs, as to give my suc- 
cessors as little trouble as possible.” 

“¢The salvation of my soul has been to 
me for many 7 a subject of primary 
concern; and I have no doubt that when 

ist. appears, I shall, through infinite 
grace, appear with him in glory. 

“¢When I reflect upon my origin and 
early follies, I think no.man be more 
‘honoured, than myself in being put into 
ministry, and settled where I 
shave been:.more,than. halfa. century... My 
spiritual connexions I sincerely love, and do 
most ardently long after their.souls: May 
God ever dwell in. the midst of them in al 
his saving benefits!’ 

“Then mentioning some pecuniary mat- 
ters, he concludes :— 

“Tt is my sérious opinion, that n 
person, who has aught to bequeath, 


Me 
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should forget the cause of Christ, and 
especially in these most eventful times. 
«<M. Wirxs. 
“¢ Dee, 31, 1828.’ 


“And, accordingly, he bequeathed 
£100 to the Missionary Society; £50 to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society; 
£50 to the Irish Evangelical Society ; 
£50 to the Village Itinerancy; £50 to 
the Tabernacle Charity Schools; £50 to 
the poor Members; £1 to each Alms- 
woman ; and a shilling to each Child in 

School 


the 

“With returning health, he renewed, 
during January, his wonted toils. He 
and addressed the vith his 

i em with his 
wonted energy and with peculiar love ;— 
visited all his week-day and Sunday 
Schools; attended prayer-meetings; en- 
tered into the business of the different 
Societies with which he was connected, and 
their is ; 

‘aughter calling oné morning, 
she found him very poorly; but he said, 
*I believe [ am not worse; but I have 
been reading the atcount of good Tyer- 
man’s death, and it has nearly overset me. 


I dare not finish it. God’s ways are mys- 
terious, but wise and ! 


“ About this time he wrote to his esti- 
mable friend Mr. Roby, a letter concluding 
with this sentence :—“ Though a suffering, 
I I am not a murmuring servant of 
our heavenly Father; I trust he has pre- 
nem me either world—for earth or 

ven.’ 

“Having found in Mr. Campbell, a 
minister whom he Could embrace as a 
colleague, and recommend as a successor, 
he devoted much time to conversation 
with him, and to his introduction to his 
almswomen, schools, and christian friends, 
80 that he might understand the duties and 
an situation he proposed him 
to fill. 

* He was not, however, jong permitted 
to continue in active service. 

“On Lord’s-day, January 18, he admi- 
nistered the sacrament to the Tottenham- 
court Chapel congregation at Fitzroy 
Rooms. 


“Qn Monday, January 19, he wrote to 
Mr. Smith, oné of the managers, a letter, 
beginning,—* My dear Sir, I cannot live 
long, I may die soon;’ and enclosing 
£200 as his own contribution towards the 

of Tottenham-court Chapel, if it 
could be obtained. 

Wednesday, January 21, he’ at- 
tended as secretary at the Committee of 


‘Saviour is Christ. He has all 


the Village Itinerancy; and Mr. Hill 
returned home, and remarked how well 
and — he seemed. In the after- 
noon, Mr. Wilson called, and he went 
down to speak to him about Mr. Camp- 
bell, and to recommend some measures 
satisfactory to him; and on coming up to 
his granddaughter, he uttered, serenely, 
but smiling, the mournfully prophetic 
words, ‘Well, now, my dear, my work 
is done’: 

“On Thursday, January 22, he accom- 
panied Mr. Campbell to a friend whom 
he had Baptized, and where he went to 
dine and —— his infant son. He was 
there cheerfully serious. The grand- 
parents, who had long been dear to him, 
were present. He prayed with and 
exhorted them all, and took, unknown to 
all, his last farewell. 

“On Saturday, January 24, disease re- 
turned with very alarming symptoms. 

“He was somewhat relieved by medical 
applications. His son, Mr. John Wilks, 
saw. him. He was told that he could not 
speak; but he sat by him, and he soon 
began to converse. They _— of his 
medical friends. He said, ‘Man has no 
pgp but we must not despair.’ Again, 

said, ‘We have no poven' His son 
replied, ‘Not much indeed.’ He pro. 
ceeded, “None! none!’ His son ex- 
pressed a hope they would relieve him; 
and he, affected, went on to say, ‘We 
have no power, but we must not despair, 
nor éven d I do not despond. 
I know—know—know—yet know 

wer 


After some pause, he added, «I in no 
concern—no uneasiness—not the slightest 


anxiety about my soul!’ 


“Soon after he went on to say with 


delight, *Thete is, John, the promise of 
‘a glorious resurrection to everlasting life. 


How great is that blessing! ‘That is m 
joy! After & short ‘pause, he added, 
faintly, «That will do! I am not so fond 
as some of much eestatic talk.’ 

“Shortly afterwards, as though recol- 
lecting himself, he said, ‘But, my dear, 
there is a sine-qua non!’ On being 
asked by his son, smilingly, what he meant 
by a sine gua non, he answered seriously, 
but deliberately, ‘Serve the cause of ! 
remember your promise (alluding to a 

mise to contribute to purchase Totten- 

-court Chapel,) remember your pro- 
mise! You know what I mean.’ His 


He was deeply 
He stretched out 
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x son replied, ‘Oh! if that be all, that 
affected and gratified. 
his fevered hand to pat his cheek and his 
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head, and said, ‘My dear son! my dear 
son! God bless you, my dear son!’ and 
thereby really proving, that love to that 
connexion, and the cause of Christ, was 
the ruling passion in the hour of death. 
“In the morning of Tuesday, the 27th, 
his dear grandson by marriage, Mr. James 
Parsons, inquired, ‘ I hope, Sir, your con- 
solations abound.’ He answered, ‘ Some- 
times I feel an abundance of comfort; 
but it isasad thing to be a dumb dog,’ 
alluding to his confinement from minis- 
nid See He replied, ‘That, Sir, has 
not been your character.’—‘ No thanks to 


me ‘for that! It is only as God gives 
strength,’ 
“The at Tabernacle, House 


eame to see him, and said, ‘Can you 
Sir, Christ is precious ?’—<‘ Yes !’ 
added, 


* How sweet the name of Jesus sound: 
To a believer's ear.’ 


“ After a pause, he went on, and empha- 
tially repeated, 
‘ Then will he own my worthless name 
Before his Father’s face,- ‘ 


And in the New Jerusalem 
Appoint my soul a place.’ 


“In the afternoon his pain became ex- 
cruciating ; but in the evening he slept, and 
hope revived. 

“Throughout the day he we 
thought that death approached. His suf- 
ferings in the moming and afternoon were 
great; but yet greater was his fortitude. 
Mr. James Parsons — in the — 
ing reminded him of the Scripture, ‘We 
have need of patience, that after having 
done the will of ¢ » we may receive the 
promise,’ he answered, ‘Ah, patient! I 
try to be.’ And when he quoted ‘he is 
able to that which you have com- 
mitted to him,’ he emphatically replied, 
‘ Every whit.’ 

“In the moming, too, he softly whis- 
pered to his son, ‘ He will help you ;’ and 
more loudly, ‘He is able to supply all 
your need according to his riches in glory, 
by Christ Jesus.’ Subjoining, ‘I want you 
to be steady, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord !’ 

“To all, he said, ‘Think of a covenant 
God! but think too of our duties to a 


covenant God.’ This he re adding, 

“We come so short of his glory !’ 

_“To his housekeeper, he addressed 
himself, ‘You have taken him as your 
God—cleave to him—oonfess him—glo- 
rify him, and rest on his promises—all 
his promises.’ And as she replied, «They 

whispered, 


say, 


She 


said, ‘I cannot devise, nor you prescribe, 
any thing like Christ.’ And 
knelt by his side and took his hand, 
with his eye fixed intently on his burning 
cheek, he tried to smile, and said, ‘ Look 


to Christ.’ 

“ When his physicians came, he obvi- 
for death: and to one 
of who inquired, with much sym- 


agony of ‘I can do nothing.’ 
triumphantly, “But this God is our God 


“Tn the afternoon he suffered severely ; 
but exclaimed, ‘Let no evil communieation 
proceed out of your mouth, but that which 
is 


«This he practised 


the Spirit. 

“ Towards evening the i 
action ap to have its 
but destroyed its victim ; and he lay 


ble 
friend Mr. 
sobbing, said, 
‘They had fulfilled his wish, and ought 
it would relieve his mind to know 
with Mr. Campbell all 
he lifted up his 

softly, ‘Thank God!—God 


night the pain gradually subsided, a: 

on mening he seemed to fall 
asleep, breathed more and more slowly 
and softly, till, about seven o’clock, his 
pe dary (i no longer breathed on earth, 


and his more ed spirit was in 
Heaven!” 

To the narrative, which 
places the character of Mr. Wilks on an 


of sim facts, rather than 


are now your support,’ he 
‘All’ 


assemblage 
on. an eloquent display of 


“ About that time his granddaughter in- see 
quired whether there was any thing he a 
could fancy to take or drink; he kind be 
pathy of manner, | | 
answered, ‘I feel a disposition, Doctor, to 
trust myself to God.” 
“That he thought himself dying, a 
peared too obvious by the amd 4 
| which he said to his son, when in an 
‘He will be our guide even unto death,’ eae 
For to his grand- 
daughter, w: id, ‘I cannot bear to see aa 
you in such agony,’ he answered, ‘He 
will soon come and heal all my sorrow,” _ 
And afterwards, ‘Oh, the exertion of dying! a? 
—but he makes my bed.’ - 
“ Afterwards to all he said, 
your hearts in prayer.’—‘ For what e 
we pray?’ was inquired. ‘Pray for!— cd 
Pray in the Spirit, and you will be right! . 
power, 
nearly 
| 
| 
| 
sentimen| 
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delineation, iittle either can or need be 
added to heighten the colouring, or to 
exhibit it in a more perspicuous light. In 
another funeral sermon, preached on the 
same occasion, and on the same da heey 
the preceding, in Tottenham-court 

by the Rev. George Collison, the = 2 
thus sums up the more prominent excellen- 
cies of the deceased. 

“Take him altogether, in his mental 
energy, and christian endowments; in his 
capacity to arrange measures, and his 
promptness and skill in the detail of exe- 
cution ; his wisdom as a counsellor ; 
in his kindness as a friend ; in his regards 
for the welfare and happiness of his bre- 
thren; and in his invincible, unbending, | the 
and incessant attachment to the cause of 
the Son of God, we shall not soon see his 


superior.” 

When ministers, such as Mr. Wilks 
was, distinguished \ for personal piety, 
extensive usefulness, una ardour in 
the e of and Y persever- 
ange in the of duty, are taken away 

death, we think that the 
urch has sustained an, irreparable loss. 
We must forget. that, its 
welfare is in the hands of God, who can 
raise up instruments when and how he 
pleases, to supply the places of those 

Oo are remoy He who permitted 
the martyrdom of Stephen, qualified a 
Saul of Tarsus to fill the vacancy which his 
death had made. Knowing therefore that 
he is omnipotent, and assured by his 
promises that the cause of religion shall 
ultimately “prosper, we may safely leave 
the formation and adoption of means at 
his dis 

wits a successors’ in the ministry, Mr. 

year a bright example 
than years, a spirit of Ti 
rality, which, when compared. with ,h 
income, seemS almost unexampled, 
habits of self.denial, “which “in every 
pear worthy’ of the Cia, imi- 
ough these, thou ead, he 


chure 
tor, 
but .in, other chure 
legacies are. of 
silver and gold. Of his 
it is undets 
phical account is _prepating for 
When ‘it’ shall apy the 
now drawn in mihiatufe, yen in 
becoming amplitide ficiency 
has been stated in this epitome to lace 
his name and character in an a 
an auspicious, and a commanding light. 


respect 
tation. 
yet speaketh ; and this ‘voice will 


for ‘yeats t6 Come, ‘hot 
of whieh he was ong 


ON JUSTIFYING FAITH. 
Mr. Eprror, 
Sir,—A short time ago I received a letter 
from a religious friend, which contained 
the following observation and request,— 
“T should like to see the question dis- 
cussed in the Imperial Magazine,—Whe- 
ther justifying faith be the gift of God in 
the most unlimited sense; or whether it 
be merely an of the mind. 


Perfectly agreeing with friend both 
the importance of the subject, and 
peculiar eligi of the Im 
the of its elucidation, I shall 
happy, as far as td humble talents 
may enable me, wit ission, to 
attempt the opening oF a discussion 
as he calls for, (but which T presume 
cannot be of a v extensive , nature,) 
with a view to satisfy, not his mind 
alone, but those of many others, who 
have by no means either clear or coin- 
ciding apprehensions upon most 

interesting and important subject. 

It ‘hath ple God to constitute faith 
the instrument of a sinner’s justification 
with him, in opposition to the doctrine 
which would inculcate justification by the 
deeds of the law. But no man can avail 
himself of this branch of the divine eco- 
nomy, without an experimental knowledge, 
and a practical exeftcise, of the principle 
thus enacted as the medium of a sinner’s 
reconciliation with an offended God. 
Hence the necessity of our ascertaining 
both the nature, an the source of ‘justi- 
‘fying faith’;” that we may be satisfied that 
what we as the sup fruits of 
that faith, is no delusion, but’a genuine 

— and foretaste of that eternal life 
Chistian) only ‘from knowledge and 
love of ** the’ God, ‘and of his 
Son Jesus Christ,” 
know “that” able ‘dives have 
distinguished’ “the. ‘different’ branches of 
faith by’ vatious denominations, such as 
| Ca as much 
1 genuine fai the same, common 
ie, e reception. the 
truth, of Ged, ‘as; the medium ¢ 
salvation,;I'do" not “conceive it 
to ‘observe distinctions in the 
owe consideration of the subject. But 
would just remark, that all true faith, 
when matured, includes belief, confidence, 
and assutance. 


“io you would frame a question, or send 
essay on that subject, I think it might 
of use in the church of God at 
| 
| = 
= 
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Let our first inquiry therefore be gene- 
rally, What is faith ?—Secondly, From 
what source does it spring ?—Thirdly, 
How does it operate in procuring the jus- 
tification of its r? 

In the first place, I apprehend faith, 
when the term is used in reference to the 
nature, the declarations, the laws, or acts 
of God, may be defined ‘as, 1st, A full 
conviction of their divine truth and authen- 
ticity ; this takes‘ place in the understand- 
ing: 2ndly, A concurrent approbation of 
their nature and operation ; this is found 
in the judgment: and, 3rdly, A. cordial 
reception of them jnto the powers of the 
soul; this is the work .of the’ affections, 
with the concurrence of ‘the will, It is 
certain that none of these effects can be 
produced in the mind of man, but’ by 
the operations of adequaté evidence upon 
its powers, ‘That evidence reaches the 
mind through the médiurh of either , read- 
ing or hearing the word. of God, But 
what does it meet with there ?—(TI 
of the mind of the natural man;) With 
every possible kind and degree of oppo- 
sition! Unbelief stands ready to give the 
lie to the whole; while ‘the carnal mind, 
which is enmity against God, rejects the 
principles connected with the evidence, 
with detestation, and abhorrence. Hence, 
it is evident that neither reading nor hear- 
ing, alone, can insyire belief; for thou- 
sands both read and hear, and yet, remain 
in the most, inflexible unbelief. 

It will. hardly be denied, except by. 
absolute Pelagians, that the interposition 
of a supernatural. and divine. agent igs 
necessary to ‘counteract this opposition to 
the truth and authority of in the 
human mind; to carry conviction to the 
conscience, and reveal both the truth 
itself, and the,, sinner’s interest therein, 
to the powers of the, soul... The scriptures 
both assure us of that necessity, and point 
out the agent, in the. person. of the Holy 
Spirit of God. 

According to, St. Paul “Faith is the 
substance,* or, as .Mr. Wesley very 
perly renders it, the subsistence of = 

ped for; the evidence (elenchos) of 


The Greek word here translated substance, is 


the very same that is used by. the 
Bpostle to denote the “substance” of the Al- 
mighty, as possessed and reflected ‘by his Son; 
in chap. i. ver. 3. of the same epistle; which is a 
most important consideration in the present argu- 
ment: because it beautifully represents the 
coincidence between faith and the divine realities 
whieh are its objects, as bearing a strong ana- 
logy to the ineffable union’ which ‘subsists be- 


tween the first and second persons of the Divine 
Trinity. 


things not seen:” Heb. xi. 1. hence we 
discover, that saving faith~is not merely 
a belief of the awfal and interesting truths 
of eternity, and of the religion of the Bible, 
but is in fact the substance and evidence 
of those truths revealed to the, human 
heart, upon which the belief of them is 

This is true in respect of faith in. ge- 
neral ; but more’ especially of that branch 
it which designated’ as “jus- 
tifying faith ; that is, that peculiar’ 6; 
faith, which sees 
the mercy of God through Jesus. Christ ; 
as both spplicable, and also,’ to 
the case. of the individial by whom’ that 
faith is exercised the 
elenchos) of peace with God, the sub- 
Usjpostasis) of the 
Son of his love. 

The exterior facts, upon the beliéf’6f the 
truth ‘of which ‘this faith is founded, ‘are 
the propitiatory death, resurrection, and 
intercession: of thé Son ‘of God ence 
St, Paal tells the converts at’ Rome, “ This 
is the word of faith which we’, preach; 
That if thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord J 


gen 

what does genuing faith spring ?” 
We have already seen’ that . believing, 
im scriptural language, implies 
Proving and receiving the truth of Gel ; 
now St. Paul asserts that, The 
man receiveth nof (because he believeth 
not) the pie the Spirit of God ; for 
they are foolishness unto him; peifher can 
he Std them, beeause they are spiritually 
discerned ;” but belief, necessarily implies 
and presupposes knowledge, — therefore 
neither can he ‘believe them; because he 


hath no spiritual senses whereby he can 
either perceive or relish them, Faith in 


| 
: 
heart that‘God raised him. from’ the 
dead, thou shalt be, saved. For with the iyo 
heart man believeth unto righteousness ; 
and with the mouth, confession is made 
unto The belief these facts 
gave the Ethiopian eynuch rivilege 
of admission into ie. visible durch of 
Christ by baptism ;—while it opened his : 
heart to the influence of the Spirit and 2 
: gracé of God, whereby he became an t 
adopted child of God, and a regenerated a 
ceived that appropriating faith, whi ; 
brought righteousness, peace, and Joy into 
’ his soul, through ‘the knowledge of God _ 
as_his, reconciled Father, by the 
tion that is in Christ Jesus. Thus was, the 
Euncch justified by faith,” 
Secondly : This brings ua to our second _ 
| 


breathes the 


ay as \gesterday the same.” 


Whose. 
‘aith, 


4 
= 
‘> 
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‘ | the invisible things ust also be a supernatural 
therefore, its source 
of man. N ief may resist the clearest 
found im th¢ jas the case with the Jews 
- nature, cong both the miracles of Christ, 
; but every th nl “operations of the Holy 
2 The revelati elieve it seldom does so, 
sistence, the 
which 
braces, and 
merits of th¢ 
which a sem 
| 
ir Redeemer. : 
me apostle confirms this 
reasly styles “‘ Jesus 
r, and pher of our faith ;” and in 
in his where he speaks of the 
ing all operation 
a be allo 8.—“according as God 
opera ry man-the measure of 
a the 
— did no that it was upon the evi- 
soure expressed in the following 
given fi 
-evidd 
the 
the thi 
miral ‘ 
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And_again,— 
“ Faith to be heal’d thou know’st I have, 
For thou that faith hast given.” 


grace 
and Spirit of God. A slight allusion to 
one of these instances may possibly throw 
some additional light upon the subject 


before us. . The divine commission en- | 
trusted to St. Paul, gave him authority, 


. Tt is tue, that faith is extremely 
pleasing, and highly acceptable, to God ; 
| and it is also true, that “ Abraham’s faith 
: was counted to him for righteousness ;” 


| or does, faith in the abstract justify its 
| possessor, by any intrinsic power, value, 
or merit it possesses ? incline to 
think it cannot. Justification includes, 
if it does not terminate in, the pardon 
_ of sin; and the proper foundation of .this 
blessing is the mercy of God, manifested 


- through the vicarious .and expiatery -death 


by faith, saith Jesus, “that is in me.” 
Acts xxvi..18. Hence we discover that 
two operations, at. least, are necessary 
to enable sinners to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ to the salvation of their 
souls ; viz, ist, opening their eyes ; 

2ndly, turning those eyes from the 
ness of unbelief to the light of faith. 
And I believe we may safely add_.a third, 
viz. the revelation of Christ to their 
hearts, as an _all-sufficient Saviour, in 


* Faith iends its realizing light, 

The clouds disperse, the shadows fly ; ~ 
Th’ Invisible appears in sight, 

And God is seen by mortal eye!” 


the condition, upon which the 
a sinner, and his reconciliation 


with 
are . 1 confess Iam 
tial to this view of case: it 


uivalent, given for. 
tification, which the 
would appear to imply. 

125.—VOL. XI. 


and | 


gi 


BE me 


of Christ. Does faith make that atone- 
ment, or does it purchase; or even bestow, 
pardon of sin? . Certainly not: for 


The Scriptures expressly testify that it is 
“God the believer in 
Jesus, Rom. viii. 33. and although this 


beg leave to reply to my friend’s important 
question, by saying,— rey } 
First; —It requires a divine. princi 
in man, to believe and embrace a divine 
2D 


= 
To conclude this part of the subject as 
there is a striking analogy between the Dut still, when we consider faith im the | ‘ 
organs of the corporeal senses, and the | promises and attributes of God, and in im 
spiritual senses of the soul, when raised the efficacious atonement of the death of eS 
from a death of sin to a life of righteous- | Christ, as deriving all its value from its ss 
ness; of which the inspired writers fre- | instrumentality in embracing those inte- ae 
quently avail themselves, as admirable | resting traths, I apprehend a medium is | a 
; a more suitable designation than a con- = 
dition for that instrumentality. But can, - 
by the agency of the Holy Spint, “to a 
open the eyes of the Gentiles, and to 

‘ turn them from darkness to light,—and a 

from the power of Satan to God,” &c ees e 
faith might -exist, and operate also, to = 
eternity, without any such beneficial results _ 
flowing to its possessor, if God had not _ 
graciously attached the blessing of justi- _ 
fication to its exercise; and constituted it _ 

the medium of the conveyance of that | 
whose sacrincal atonement, intercession, | | i 
truth, and fidelity, they may safely put _ 
their trust. for present remission of sins, | is [imited, under the gospe dispensation, _ 
and eternal. salvation. For these pur- | in adults, to the exercise of faith in Christ, _ 
poses, as Mr. Charles Wesley sublimely t faith is not necessary to the sal- 
san of jnfants, even under that dispen- — 

of grace; nor was it ever required 

heathen nations of antiquity; nor, 
the Jews, prior to the advent of : 
Our third and last inquiry was +0 be— | jah. Hence it is evident that — 
“How does faith operate in procuring © imherent merit in faith; no, 
the justification of its possessor /—Some any original. and inseparable _ 
persons are fond of representing fal connexion between faith and salvation : _ 
connexion indeed exists, and the 

, | decree of God has irreversibly united < 

t gy | faith and salvation in the cases of adult _ 

5 Christians; but salvation has been in ee 

much of the character of “a bargain ages past the inheritance of heathens, and _ 
sale” in it, to comport with the free now is that of dying infants, without the | a 
vation bestowed ‘on ‘penitent’ souls, interposition of faith in the Redeemer of i 
described in the gospel of Christ. their souls; and hence, although faith is 
faith is the. gift of God, and I think the authorized medium of adult Christian 
point has been pretty clearly proved, salvation, it is not the indispensable con- _ 

it may be ‘considered as the indispensable | dition of ali salvation: and consequently, _ 
medium of a sitmer’s acceptance with | it cannot be the procuring cause of jus- { 
God ; but tification in any case. 
performance of which, by stipulation, con- Upon the whole, therefore, I would . 
Stitutes the valuable consideration, or o 
blessing of jus- | 
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revelation; and that 'princip! 
prineiplé -it' can 

or in with; adequate’ evident 
and alone" van ‘give evidenee: 
Thirdly ;—That evidence! is 
contaitied bet it’ must 


be individual; special, ‘atid’ 
it’ must also ap to be’ su 
to ‘the? pafticular’ case’ of) the 


to énable' fim to se; ‘embrace; and 
priate! the benefit’ thereof to’ Himself; and 
the Holy’Spirit' mast reveal all this to him, 
as! thée® ground of" his® confidence? in’ the | 
‘of God)! ot that’ ‘corifidence ‘cannot 
exist.) St, Panl ‘ascribes’ his faith 
to ‘ithe? pevelation ‘of his’ Sén, which God 
wrought én ‘him, in addition to both the 
‘and auricular evidence with which 
thé apostlewas° favoured “Of that! Son’s | 
arid Odiditié "nature, on the road 
Gal. 845, 16." Fourthly ; 
Wert that is giver, faith ‘natu- 
ntight( ‘almost ‘say, neces 
‘up ‘itt the heart, and" ens 
braces it. a8‘ Blind? man ‘should! 
be saddenty restored to’ His ‘sight, and ‘the 
mid-day suit beain ‘pon his'‘n wly opened 
eyes! ‘he eantiot bt behold its réfulgeitt 
light whet God’ takes!’ the‘veil ‘of 
‘froth! the! heart ‘of ‘mari, ‘and ‘the 
respléfidetit’ #lories® of the ‘Sut of righte- 
oushegs “biirst upon’ ‘his mvished” mind; 
he sees} “feels, and edrdially (beliéves; that 
God Christ Fecontiling’ ‘Him 
partictilar, ‘to himself.’ 1 do riot see how 
atiy man can practically and experimen- 
tally believe this, until he’ réceives a divine 
conviction of trath's ‘but? when that 
conivietion is given, ‘he® finds 
in’ believing it?’ 

«Diese, sir, this i 
question’; and if’ think ‘them’ worthy 
of recordin’ your colamms, you' will oblige 

‘March 2} 1829." 
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‘Mr. Eprtor; 

notice! of) J. vetnarks “upon! my 

inserted) vol. col. 
am afraid our dispute (may have 
the appearante,in some respéots, ofa strife 
about words ‘to. no' profit.’ ‘Pris; however, 
I will tas muchas dble 
to avoid ; nor do I purhow, after this 
communication, unless indeed’ the subject 


, take some une 


turn, to 
trowble you owith any fu let Observations 
pony | ebneérning WQ 9981 
desirous! tb abe explicit as 
to verance, "and says, 
‘Phat d, not!! mistake it is 
But fairoto:statey that Panbstfirmty believe 
thé certain agd etemal salvation; of every 
| (at avtdss. to de. 
terinine the Lexact sited intends: 
words should convey : 
évery”orle leaving: the pwoeld,. daint 
atthe time; owillobe isaved ? ‘nene, 
“apprehend; entortaiw a different opimion. 
| OF is’ the’ meaning . that,’ every’ one: who 
is onee Saint ‘will saved ? 
Tf this is-what» 
agree with hime: 
servations on my former communication ; 
this would be 
and perhaps: bear ofirtle Jon | point 
| im debate between Myo reason for 
understanding: the phrase once>:enlight- 
ened,” ‘not’ shuply} your’cortespon- 
dent’ Lofmd similar 
language made sacred 
Writings to: Saving acquaintance 
witly thegrace of Gdd but:(because find 
the | same bord ‘used: by the- same writer 
im the (same: epistle' to exptéss idea. 
ly been negardeéd ods a:good 
rule in| determining yof ‘an 
author” in particular» instamce; te: 
amine “how he ‘uses’ the sare’ expressions 
im other’ the»:onlyo other 
place: in epistle. in which the same 
wecurs, im ichaps'x. 32; 
plainly intends:saving ilumi- 
nation): Have wevnot reasons henee to 
infer that ‘this»is:its import im the passage in 
dispute? I must have. reasons 
J: has yet) furnished, before I 
am convinced it is nots: 
[shave no swish quibble, nor am I 


brow 


| conscious of having: inumy former remarks 


so could: not «understand from 
J. ¥2siwords im’ his reference! ito Judas, 
| that‘heanderstood; by 4 tasting !of the hea- 
gift,” any thing besides partaking of 
in mifatulous: ope- 
T fill think) that to good 
-word of. God,” imfends: a -teal. ‘experience 
of ‘it. ‘This is evidently the of the 
térm tasté in other places’ of!) sotipture, 
when applied ‘to: spiritual: things. Taste 
and see’ thatithe Lard ié blessed is 
the man thattrustethain hin; that is, learn 
fromm -actual experience: that: he is good. 
Jesus,, by grace of. God, tasted death 
for every man;” actually died for every 


> 
5 
| 
| 
| 
| , 
é 
a 
: 
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man. “If so be ye. hayertasted; thatvthe | imnthe New Testament; that it is: only m 


Lord is gracious;” havingi really particix 
pated in the saving grace of ther Lard. 
Such 
in scriptare ;andounless J.J. ean, produce 
an instanee whene:: this: is mot. its meaning, 
he will say:nothing tothe :purpose.! 


again repeat, /that :the:expression,, Matt. 
xiii. 21. joy not’ being 
the snot irelevant; and.to identify 
them is sophistical. 

Whatdi J. thas produced . to show, that 


The» consideration: 400 by ‘which he 
attemptsito:set aside the argument derived 
from:itheswordé “to xvenew them again to 
reperitance,’”.a8 amplying they ihad- once 
been the subjects.,of repentance, is 
without forte.! Should it>be;admitted 
that the Galatians! had all been converted 
none, of 
them} either)! native. Jews. on. proselytes, 
had, previously!’ to! receiving» the, gospel, 
observed the-Mosaic rituab;- (a supposition 
not»in. the! 
that iby .the death.of Christ: the. law was 
abolished,.the: apostle. might: with» -pro- 
priety, om their- embraciug «Judaism, use 


the word again; not Andeed, aim regard to | 


themselves, asi vhaving |aforetime observed 
those. rites;-but on the ground that-those 
rites were: then: abolished it wasturning 
to them: after:they were abrogated, and. 
in that-view> turning: torthem iagain -at-was 
a reviving of'them. syed 

As ‘little! purpose! is. the, remark 
that the word zaduipsignifids 
wises—then an ‘conseguerice. 
Parkhurst sbeing here: adducedi:as 
thority, allowhme tor transeribie bis exact 
words. Havingigivem! the etymology of 
the terinj he explains! theosense of; iti.as 
follows sty Back wagding: Miskiy. 
Vit. Johm xivl & iAdts xvuil 21) 
Gal. iv. 9. et al. This seems its genuine 
and ancient sense; in sased [by 
wise, Matti, 88. Cons 
4. Then, afterwards, ia” 
John xiii! 22.% Weweb,>theny: that, ae- 
cording this :eelebrated lexaéographer; 
the genuine and) ancient sense: 
is back agains» imsthisosense, and |in 


that of again, simply, it is generally used , 


the third. place he ;renders it;by alsa, like- 
wise, and, xefers only, three texts in illus- 
tration;, and that jit, is at,the, fourth, remove 
that, he, translates it then, afterward, 
consequence, apd mentions a solitary 
text, as an example that 

Truly. Parkhurst; being. judge, J.\J.’s,eause 
must. be desperate, or he isa most) ans 
happy advocate of it, when he has, recourse 
to, such a. eriticism, for its support.;, That 
lexicographer says the, genuine, meaning of 


bed. | the word, and that in which it 4s usually 


employed, is buck again—again ;- and he 
es only one.,instance, in all the,/New 
Testament where it) may be rendered then, 
afterwards, in’ conseguence , and, ;jthat 
instanee, unfortunately for J.J..is npt the 
text in question. , The \authority, ef ‘our 
great Parkhurst,” , is therefore decidedly 
against, the sense for which your 
dent; contends. -Even in. John, ji,(22., 
the only text to which Parkhusst,.refers, 
where. sendened, ‘hens 
uflerwards,,in, consequence, 
not. lose its genuine , signification ; pas- 
sage is properly translated inthe common 
version, “Philip jaunneth, and y Jelleth 
Andrew,; and jagaia Andrew and, Philip 


tell Jesus ;’, there, is; evidently, a peferenece | 


inthis, plage to Philip’s; previeus telling: of 
Andrew}, there ..was, a, repetition) of) the 
action of telling. And. in, the, other -places 
referred, to .by, Parkhurst, as -instances. im 
which,, the. adverb,-has.Abe) sense of alsa,) 
Likewise, the intelligent. seader, easily per 
ceives. it, conveys the of again, its 
Lhe, pbjection therefore, against, J, J.’s 
view, of Heb. vis arising from ,the 
expression, “to renew to 
Tepentance,” | implying, as.,it necessarily 
does, their having aforetime been -renewed 
to, that sepentanee,.. to 
which, hawing fallen, away, it. was impos- 
sible again to, xenew, them, doesnot, only. 
appear, somewhat plausible, but is really 
insuperable ; at -least. nothing has. yet been 
done to remove it. o 
The comparison<between the persons 
intended, and the earth which, notwith- 
standing its advantages, reniains ufifraitful, 
is no evidence that they had motbeem bon- 


vexteds; the nesemblance not hayiwg/respect 


their ,state, previously, to, their .falling 
away, | but _-subseqnently,, to;that event. 
Having, apostatized,: they became like 
earth, which, though it drinketh, in- the rain 
“which cometh oft: upom it, dbearetly, thorns 
and briers} and is nigh unto. cursing, whose 
end is,te be. burned ;” religious .cul~ 
ture bestowed. on them was. to no saving 


| 
| 
| 
| 
in scripture, persons descr! 
in as: strong) flanguage,) were 
evidently) unconverted, vis .nothing to. the | 
point, - and: meeds»mo!| animadversion;, it | 
reminds ,one: person catch | 2 
ing at a straw: the passages:;he!;adduees | ta 
bear -no itesemblan¢e 40) the :one | im ques- | 
| 
| 
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purpose ;- they remained unfruitful, and 
were obnoxious to the heaviest punish- 

‘Nor is'the manner in which the apostle 
addresses’ ‘the Hebrews, in saying, he was 
persuaded better things of them, ‘and things 
which ‘aécompanied “salvation, ‘though ‘he 
thus~spoke, in’ the leastopposed to this 
view of ’the indulged the 


they would not apostatize 
the2truth;-so rendér their’ sal- 
vation ible; but’ that, on the ‘other 
hatidj ‘they would be stedfast unto. the end 
in their’ christian profession; and this he 
might’ consistently do; without its being 
supposed that ‘one truly converted ean 
never afterwards fall away and i 
It was meet in him to think’ thus concern- 
ing‘them, unless they had given him reason 
to ‘apprehend otherwise ; which they seem 
not’to' have done, though their progress 
in''teligion ‘had the most’ com- 
méhdable;'Heby v.19. And while 
‘was reaSonabte in‘ the le ‘to entertain 
such an ‘dpiriica of’ the’ Hebrews, there 
was a in’ his! it} 
especially ‘after the strong disapprobation 
had ‘just’ before’ expressed oft their’ con- 
having made a greater ad+ 
vaticément ‘iti the divine: life. Any un- 
pleasant’ ‘feeling ‘whieh’ might be on that 
account tind him, and any dis- 
coutigement they might feel, would ‘be 
likely ‘By that means to be removed; and 
théy ‘Stimulated’ to ‘act ina manner 
with the opinion’ entertained of 

mr; i ii + 


The view of the passage here contended 
for) is further stretigthened by ‘the con- 
sideration ‘that ‘it suits the’ design of the 
writer /in “addressing it “tothe 

3. He is ‘in ‘the context exhorting 
them to greater diligence and zeal in their 
Christian course ; observing,‘ that’ while 
from ‘the time they ought to be’ teachers, 
they had need’ one’ taught ‘them again the 
first principles of the oracles of God 3 and 
urging them to lay aside the principles of 
the doctrine of Christ, and to go on to 

fection.. To enforce aregard to his 
exhortation, he them aw- 
ful’ consequences apostacy.’ 
they were in no danger of ‘this, if this 
could not ibly befall them; why say 
any thing to them about it? In that case 
= was itrelevant:' The Hebrews might 
ave replied, What-you is ‘in 
its ‘lee, but what is “it: a? e ‘have 
been renewed, and our falling away is out 


of the question: you would have us fear ing it, that:+had no’ foundation. 
where no fear is.—Unless''then we sup- | 
pose the apostle forgot himself, and wrote | 


ina manner not to the purpose, we must 
conclude real Christians are intended in the 


ges. 

This sense of the words isin exact cor- 
respondence’ with the rest’ of the epistle, 
aswell as with: the. ‘scri in general. 
In the second ‘chapter, verse: the first, the 
inspired author’ observes, ‘We ought to 
give the more earnest heed to the things 
which. we have’ heard, lest at any time we 
should let them slip.” Whom is he ad- 
dressing? and what does he mean by 
letting slip? Doubtless: he is’ addressing 
the Hebrews in’ general; and letting 
slip,” he means, letting go the truth; and 
letting it go in such a mannef as to be 


perish: | lost: for he immediately adds, “How 


shall we escape, if we neglect so great 
salvation !” Th the third “Giapter, verse 
the twelfth, he exhorts, Take--heed, 
brethren, lest there be in any of you an 
evil heart: of unbelief, in.-departing. from 
the living God.” Here all ‘ate ‘addressed, 
and all are addressed as brethren, and 
eautioned against ritif from ‘the’ livin 
God. had “a 
tance and interview with’ the’ living ‘God, 
and were ina state of ‘acceptance’ They 
are cautioned against departing from him 
by an evil heart of unbelief; such a de- 
therefore,’ as must, have 
‘to perdition. « But“ why’ 'so, if a 
believer’ cannot fall away''so' ‘as ‘to perish? 
In‘ chapter the tenth, verse ‘thé 
we » “Now the just shall five’ ith ; 
but if-fe draw back, soul’ shall’ have 
no pleasaré in him.” ‘f'qudte according 
to the original ; ‘the words ‘ant/' man being 
improperly added in the’ ‘common version. 
The translators, like J. J: and ‘many others, 
were to the’ sentiment that one 
converted ‘can be ‘lost; ‘arid apparently, 
lest this text should seem to countenance 
that idea; they sapplied the words in 
question, But the apostle wrote ‘merely 
ear vrocraknrat; if he draw back ; 
the only‘ antecedent: from which the nomi- 
native can’ be supplied, being the just man 
mentioned ‘in the -preeeding clause : here 
again, then, ‘the inspired’ writer supposed 
a*just“man' might draw back, so as for 
God ‘to: have no’ pleasure in him. We 
seé then the whole strain of the epistle, 
from beginning to end, agrees with the idea, 
that 'in ehap. vi.4—6. regenerate persons 
What J. J: says: on my ‘observations 
on‘? John ii 19, amounts merely’ to this, 
that he had taken'up an opitiion concern- 
I still 
repeat’ that this text, if it proves any thing, 
proves too much to be of any avail to 
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him; it proves not only that a Christian 
cannot fall away totally, but that he cannot 
even partially. 
I have no wish to prolong the discts- 
sion, and do not’ purpose ‘to take up my 
pen again respecting it, unless J. J. should 
advance. different arguments’ from those 
he has yet adduced s,.or should'wish to go 
into the controversy at-length-on the doe- 
trine of verance,' In that case, with 
your leave, sir; F shall ‘be willing to ex- 
change a few more with him. 
Praying that each of us may give diligence 
to his calling and sure, 
remain ‘yours, respectfully, 
March 23, 1829, J. W. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Past. 
“IThe verjest| wretch on earth 
Doth cherish in some corver of his heart, , 
Some thoughts that make that heart a sanctuary 
How often does .memory,turn to the. past, 
—and, ,as she “the. thousand 
dramas of our.days gone. by,” rescues 
from oblivion many “green spots,.in, me- 
mory’s. waste ;” we. can.live. over again in 
recollection the happiest days, of our lives, 
again converse _and,. associate. with 
“the loved, ;the. lost, the distant, and,.tae 
dead.”, Indulging.,, in), this, .one 
evening,,a, few, of the past. scenes.of; my. 
chequered life rose in review, before me, 
I was again a.child,—breathing the 
salubrioys and, bracing..air of Hampshire. 
I reverted to. the time,.when,..in the, stil 
twilight ofa. summer's evening,.1, was 
kneeling ,at..the feet of my 
who first taught. my, infant dips to, lisp.a 
prayer to the Almighty, Oh what a-lovely, 
occupation is that! . 
“ Delightful task to! near the tender tho 
To teach the young idea how to shoot.” 
But far more exceedingly delightful to 
direct the: aspirations of childhood to the 
throne of ‘mercy,—to, teach ‘the, young 
idea to direct its thoughts, and ‘affections 
to that Benefactor who crowns our lives 
with loving-kindness’, and., tender-mercies, 
—to teach it to bow the knee morning 
and evening, at the footstool of Him, who 
said, ‘Suffer little children toa come unto 
me,”—and to, teach it to join the family 
circle, in offering up a choral’ hymn, the 
sacrifice of .preyer and praise ; ‘nor would 
that sacrifice be less acceptable, as offered 
to the Most High by children. ' 
I now imagine myself gamboling in 
all the gaiety of childhood, beneath the 
majestic elms of Hackwood Park, during 


the solemn silence of the sunset-hour;— 
and. asthe musie of the rookery, mellowed 
by distance, floated on the balmy air— 
and the trees threw their lengthened sha- 
dow on the green ne nature—and 
the: “joyous canopy of clouds,” raposing 
in the golden. west reflected a lovely tint 
on the sylvan scenery of: the Patk—my 
mind | canght the inspiration of the hour, 
and I felt that ‘there are thoughts that 
lie too deep for tears,”—feelings which 
may be realized, but never expressed. But 
those days are fled;—fled for ever ; Spring 
returns,—but the “ joy dreams of romantic 
childhood” will never return. 1 may. visit 
those scenes again,—but in the pleasures 
I once enjoyed, I may never more: partici- 
pate ; the faces which were wont to smile 
a welcome on me, would be missing, and 
I should only have returned, to weep over 
withered pleasures and hopes, like flowers 
blighted.in their .blogm. and 
again, has death visited. our, family ;+-my 
father is laid im. his long, home, in York- 
shire; and the'Cambrian grass waves over 
the grave of my mothere 
change came. o'er the. spirit of my 
dream,” was again at Oxford ;, the city 
of palaces. rose.,on, the, orb: of my, mind: 
Invested as with, thecharm of ,sacred- 
ness, which learning,. religign,,.and,, anti- 
quity conspire to, give. contemplated 
that splendid city; with mingled, emotions 
f,veneration,.and delight, The dame, of 
cathedral rises from, of that 
ificent, panorama, with dignity, su- 
perior to the adjoining buildings, which 
seem vying with. each, ather, in, altitude 
and, beauty. The, prince and,,the father 
English rivers, the Thames, nearly 
encircles the city, and to, flow 
with,an additional gravity, when he reaches 
this classie nel » a8, in, respect to 
the University, he reflects on his, bosom. 
But if the  tout-ensemble is charming, a 
nearer and closer inspection of this far- 
famed \city is equally so. As I proceeded 
along the High-street, (which is said to 
Britain,”) college after college, each ap- 
pearing: more venerable than the, former, 
passed by me in proud array, as though 
eonscious (of; the interest, they excite in 
the mind of a ; and, as professors 
and students bustled by. in: their, gowns 
and caps, the recollection was forced upon 
me, that I was -in the first University in 
the wotld ; and my mind. paid involuntary 
homage-to a place so renowned, for learn- 
ing, and venerable for antiquity, 
But the many-towered city faded from 
my mind’s eye, and I was again a visitor 
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at the “time-hongured” ruins.of 
tain’s Abbey,,,..1 had, been builds | 
ings glorious and. m ent, in their 
I was, gazing 
own grass-grown. 
ste sacred of 
am, awe, pervading. my, 
thought came, across 
my, min If the Abbey is, thus in 
ruins, -w at was it in its, primeval splen. 
dour? 'y, imagination was, busy, the 
bil ing no longer. shewed any, “ rents of 
ivy ‘disappeared . from. the 
the fretted wont darkened 
the tesselated floor, from which, the grass 
was removed, the altar, shone resplendent 
witlr the blaze of Paar monks, habited 
Benedictine order, 


Romish church com- 


moc the: magnificent pile, with all the 
éct that the harmony. of sacred 
music “could give, it, But, “all that’s 
bright must ; fade ; $0, 
a ima on.no longer lo 
it oval? my the ‘Abbe 
eared 3 n its true gharagter, 
presents to. the. eye 
poet, may sing its 
in that breathe, an and words th 
burn,” to the moralist it may 
striking of the, instability of worldly 
and pursuits but. to, the 
ristiag it! 'speaks ‘in a more “exalled an 
dighified strain, inasmuch. as. it ig, a, hea- 
venly lesson to him and as he sees the 
fleeting apd ‘transitory nature of all created 
good, the voice of revelation warns him 
to * set his ‘affections on things ‘above,” 
sounds his ear, fo meet 


“The” filing’ of Nave: ani 
tional claim to. when we. 
into consideration, that ihe ‘building he 
once the honoured .ask in-which was pre- 
served the sacred Scriptures; . and though 
the jewel may now gone, the casket, 
which. for,so longa. time; 
jewel, should be ever, dear 4o..0ur hearts, 
as having been of such incalculable. service, 
to..our,.country, And... Shere) learning,: 
such a8 jit, was, Jhad. her -firstand. only 
asylum ;; here only, , silent) art cult: 
vated, in. illaminating missals, and. other: 
(#0. the church»: 

ere ? history) 
and memorials 


D pert + 


Rev, w. Le, Bowles’s, Histary, of, Brenbill., 


», But, .the .Jonely solitude of the ruined 
and; fancied, myself once 

more standing, en, the pier at; Liverpool,— 
the second in; the avorld. ‘The docks, 
red | crowded with yessels.which, bear pro.’ 
of, England to the uttermost parts 
of the .habitable world, presented.to my 
astonished, eye, an immense and, crowded 
forest of masts, |The .Mersey,solled at 
my feet,.on, which, was, reflected, asin a 
murror, the opposite | coast-,of ,Oheshire. 
Craft of all sizes, from the statelyp three- 


decker, to. the diminutive, Aerryrboat, con- 


tinually,, passing and repassing, .gave, the 
scene jan at,.eace, lively, and 
amusing, cloudless sky, and the,calm 
serenity of the weather,.added to the effect 
of the scenery, “ Tt was one fine, picture 
of nature’s, painting.” oniticw | 
See that, ship sailing, down the river, 
bound, to the far-distant shores of, America, 
—what a complicated piece, 
she appears to the, wpinitiated, Jagdgm: 
What. an. assemblage; of; POPES): 
more numerous than Becessary 
not, a, repe, byt, what.is 
not a sail. more What a 
beautiful. object -she, iss)‘ walking 
waters” inher pride ;;and, her sails,Jike 


.clouds,, floating, om) the, azure, -yault; of 


heaven. Who tell. what, stonms 
that, ship, how many. dangers 
have to en¢cou she reach 
esired haven? How,apanyosighs 
will .be .wafted after her, how many 
— offered up for -her safety,” and 
ow many sleepless nights will be 
by the friends of her passengers, when 
they hear the storm andthe ‘howling 
Feb, 18, 1029) ares! 


| LonD LOVETH’ ervien.” 


| Jooking over. the, reports ,of 
gious, and benevvlent, Institutions,) of .un- 
questionable, utility, I have|read with, pain 
and w, such, items|as; follow,--“ Her 
Grace 1e Duchess of, 0. 
—The, Right. Honourable, the;Countess of 
ter 10. 6.—and, the Honourable 
Mrs. oll (don,)} £0. soAdas ! 
that... such... illustrious , mames;| should, be 
allied to such plebeian: sums, |, be 
the’, standard, of, benevolences;—from the 
poor , mechanic, and the, needy); peasant, 
what caa_be ‘expected £20,000 per 
annum, yield 1s, 6d.; fron 5: £30 
isthe, elaina{ of Bene- 


Yo gity 


it this is, not the Chistian’s method of 
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computing her demands: believing | hiti’the'preference. ’ My friend ‘mentioned. 
tradesman exclaims,» Of all that He the ‘ihabitity of His ts, from ‘theit 


give me, Iwill ‘surely give’ the ‘fenth unto 
Thee.” ‘pions will) shate 
his last oafiwith' ‘hers°and the’ friendtess’ 
widow ‘will throw “into” her: treasury“ all 
that she hatha’ = Ohjothink ‘of these,’ yé 
who, thongh' placed" by @ 
vidence beyond >the reach of want, grudge 
to ignoranb°and “suffering? ‘humanity ‘the’ 
thousandth superfluous 
May’ foask what bank” is’ lodged’ your 
favourite’ and" growing hoard ?—Do 
want a’ better? security,’ ora ‘higher ‘rate of 
interest ?- Has it “ese: your ‘recolléction 
that theré bank in Heaven to 
receive | yout °deposits,! and: ‘a’ ‘recording 
angel waiting there to’ note’! down the 
sums?—Jh batik only can’ you say 
your’ is'séfe, and» there only ‘cari 
you depetid upon ‘being! forthcoming 
with “riél “interest, ‘when’ all other banks 
have stopped“ payment, and ‘alt other 
reméttiber, is’ the~only time to/ Tay 
treasaseS in ‘saving ‘bank 
much doubt whether sums left by will’ are 
laced te the! credit ofthe testator there, 
n the*¢ase™6f an''old and 
depositor, it thay possibly do; ‘but to open’ 
a new actownt by such 'a method’ fs ete 
better'than attenipting td cross the Pacific” 
I nap at intimates friend: who had 
longing’ desire, and talents that‘ justified 
his desire, to center thé ministry; but‘ his 
parents not being in affluent circumstances, 
the expenses of a necessary education to 
qualify him for; the, office, seemed to 
.Sent an insurmountable bar to the attain- 
ment of his wishes.’ When he was’ upon’ 
the point of abandoning the idea as’ hope- 
less, |he received note’ from a’ ‘person: 
with’ whony he acquaintatice, re- 
questing ‘an interview with tim.’ This 
individual was ‘a ble schoolmaster 
of the town; of hatsh and unpleas- 
ing exterior, and cold and repulsive m his’ 
manners’ ‘what ‘such @ man could ‘want 
with my friend, he was totally ‘ata loss to 
conjecture. He’ ‘called, however, and was 
surprised to/find the gentleman, not’ only ac?! 
quainted with: his wishes respecting the mit 
nistry, ‘but ‘who 'told.-him, ‘that’ having 4 
quired ‘into his character; being pleased with 
it, and having the nomination of a stutlent 
to * * * * College,’ he’ wishell ‘to ‘give 


fathily, to ‘Support ‘in Hecessaties “for 
long a tern. “The gentléthan ‘replied, 
that,-‘bat~ Providence 
has ‘blessed’ mein’ my’ profession with ‘'suc- 
céss, ‘and 'T' make ita poi to" appropriate 
thé sum Fido fot require, ‘towards the cause 
of religion’;’ anid Way think ~ most 
beneficial is, ‘ini’ Yourig 
man ‘to ‘become one of its “évoted minis- 
ters. If, ‘therefore, you thibk proper to go, 
T will undertake ‘to sapply all your ants 
during your probation.” 

‘On’ ‘mentioning ‘this conversation to me, 
felt 2qually ‘astonished ‘with, ‘my friend, 
at this ‘providential ‘assistince,’ coming’ as 
it ‘did from a whence apparentl 
so little‘was to be expected ; ‘and I could 
not ‘but ‘question the of sucht 
betievolence,’ in a ‘man Who had‘ a, family 
of children ‘depending’ ypon ‘hit, for sup. 
port. The offer was however accépted 
andtny ‘friend repaired ‘to’ college, and 
duting the four years he remained there, 
his benefactor, to his immortal honour, not 
only’ “supplied, “but ‘anticipated his 


Some years aftét’ ‘this,in’ ‘lodking” ver 
a “provincial paper T read the fo 
paragraph,—* ‘Thiorsday Tas Mr. 
was elected’ Master’ of the Grammar School 
of ‘this ‘Town. ‘The election has caused, 
some’ sutprisé, as Mr. —— had ‘not been 
long’ ‘resident in the town,;' and oné can- 
didate ‘in particular was a competitor. with. 
him, ‘whose talénts had’ ‘procured him a 
deserved’ cplébrity, “and , promised, 
stitcess.”, "The election might cause Fury 
prise to many, Bur ‘not,to me, “Mr. 
was ny friend’s benefactor this 
valtia’ i nt, the reward of hi 
living faith and 
Faithful is He who hath promiised.-.to 


hondur them ‘who honour Him ! 
Kirkby Stephen. TRAVELLER, 


A-Few hours (more, and. we got ‘sight of 
the:cmountains “round Sinai.’ ‘Their ap- 
was magnificent ; when we drew 
nearer, and ‘emérged' out of a deep 
the:scenery'was ‘infinitely striking, and''on 
the ‘right: extended)a vast range‘of moun- 
tains, a8 far asthe eye’ could reach, from 
the-wicinity of Sinai!’ down-to Ter. Phey 
were (perfectly ‘bare, but of (grand and sin- 
We had hoped to reach the convent by 
day-light,' but ‘the ‘moon’ had risen some 
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time, when we entered the mouth of a 
narrow pass, where our conductors advised 
us to dismount. A tle, perpetual 
ascent led on, mile on ae up this 
mournful valley, whose was terrific, 

ever varying. It was not above two 
undred yards in width, and the moun- 
tains rose to an immense height-on each 
side. The road wound at their feet along 
the edge of a precipice, and amidst masses 
of rock that had fallen from above. It 
was a toilsome path, generally over stones, 
placed like steps, probably by the Arabs: 
and the moonlight was of little service to 
us in this deep valley, as it only rested on 
the frowning summits above. Where is 
Mount Sinai? was the inquiry of every 
one. The Arabs pointed before to Gabel 
Mousa, the Mount of Moses, as it is 
called; but we could not distinguish it. 


to the sound of the fearful trumpet 
heard there. We entered 
more 0} valley, about 
half a mile wide, drew near this 
famous mountain. Sinai is not so lofty 


as some of the mountains around it, 
and in its form there is nothing graceful 
or jar to distinguish it from others. 


Near midnight we reached {the convent 
of St. Catherine at the foot of the moun- 
tain, and surrounded by a high wall, to 
guard it against the Arabs. On the third 
morning we set out early from the convent 
for the summit of Mount Sinai, with two 
Arab guides, The ascent was, for some 
time, over long and broken flights of stone 
nr placed there by the Greeks. The 
path was often narrow and steep, and 
wound lofty masses of rock on 
each side, In about half an hour we 
came to a well of excellent water; a short 
distance above which, is a small ruined 
chapel. About half-way up was a verdant 
and pleasant spot, in the midst of which 

a high and solitary palm, and the 
rocks rose in a small and wild amphi- 
theatre around. We were not very long 
now in reaching the summit, which is of 
limited extent, having two small buildings 
on it, used formerly by the Greek pil- 
grims, probably for worship. But Sinai 

four summits; and of Moses 
stands almost in the middle of the others, 


and is not visible from below, so that the 
spot where he received the law must have 
been hid from the view of the multitudes 
around ; and the smoke and flame, which, 
Seri says, enveloped the entire Mount 
of Sinai, must-have had the more awful 
pearance, by reason of its many summits 
a great extent; and the account deli- 
vered gives us reason to imagine that the 
summit or scene, where God appeared, 
was shrouded from the hosts around; as 
the seventy elders only were permitted to 
behold “the body of heaven in its clear- 
ness, the feet of sapphire,” &c.—But what 
occasions no small surprise at first is, the 
scarcity of plains, valleys, or open places 
where the children of Israel could have 
stood conveniently to behold the glory 
on the Mount. From the summit of Sinai 
see only innumerable ranges of rocky 
mountains. One ly places, in 
imagination, around Sinai, extensive plains, 
or sandy deserts, where the camp of the 
hosts was placed, where the families of 
Israel at the doors of their tents, 
and the line was drawn round the moun- 
tain, which no one might break through 
on pain of death. But it is not thus: 
save the valley by which we approached 
Sinai,“ about half a mile wide, and a few 
miles in length, and a small plain we 
afterwards through, with a rocky 
hill in the middle, there a 
few open places around the Mount. 
- not, however, examine it a all sides. 
ing the question to superior 
of where he the 
Israelites stood : every where, he replied, 
waving his hands about, in the ravines, 
the valleys, as well as the plains. 

Having spent an hour here, we de- 
scended to the place of verdure, and, after 
resting awhile, took our road, with one of 
the guides, towards the mountain of St. 
Catherine, sup by some to be Mount 
Horeb, which is the highest mountain in 
all the zegion around ; but from its sum- 
mit, as far as the eye could reach, nothing 
was to be seen on every side but ranges 
of naked mountains succeeding each other 
like waves of the sea. Between these rocky 
chains there are, in general, only ravines or 
narrow valleys. 

We now descended the 
monastery in the glen, and, taking 

an Arab pipe, so ourselves in the 
was about 
two Ere ca we came to the celebrated 
rock of Meribah. It still bears striking 
evidence of the miracle about it, and is 
quite isolated in the midst of a narrow 


|| 

Again and again, point after point was 

turned, and we saw only the same stern 

scenery. But what had the softness and 

beauty of nature to do here? Mount 

Sinai required an approach like this, 

F where all seemed to proclaim the land of 
miracles, and to have been visited by the 

terrors of the Lord. The scenes, as you 

around, had an unearthly character, . 

| 
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valley, which is here about two hundred 
yards broad. There, are four..ar five 
fissures, one abave. the .other,.on the face 
of the rock, each, of.them about foot 
and half.long, apd,a few. inches 
What is remarkable, they run along the 
breadth of..the. rock,.and are not rent 
downwards; they are more.than.a foot 
asunder, and. there is.a channel. worn. be- 
tween them by the; gushing of the water. 
Arabs still rock, and 
stuff shrubs. inte,the .ho at.when any 
of their, camels, are’ sick, they. may eat of 
them.and_ reeover,.. Twa. of the. holes 
at this time were, filled with reed for this 
purpose, and they. believed to en- 

with a, vitue, The rock 
is of a beautiful granite, and is about, five 
yarde bong, and four yards 


narrow valley soon ‘opened into 
ain, capable of coptaining a large mettr 
of e, wheye they probably stood 

as around the rock, and. in, the 

valley, the. poured 
own, ifficult, take tha 

in literally, much the 

them in 


water from, the Bock 
their} peyipgs,, when is. considered 
that ‘the. ature. of “the country, their 
course. ; terwards ayer rocky 
rugged. places, and tracts ‘of “sand to have 
carried. that water, over, stony ‘ascents, and 
along apd esert: paths, which absorb 
all moisture, would have been an beg 
greater miracle than the bringing if al firgt 
out of the rec ns teproducing it im dif- 
ferent parts of ourneys. the 
passage may, be yee aded to convey the 
latter me 

We not ithe’ of Making 
the tour of the whole .of the region of 
Sinai, yet , ‘we t aversed three sides ‘of the 
mountain, and found it every wiiere Shut 
in by, narrow ravines, except on the fo 
in which direction we had first roac 
it. Here there is, a’ before’ o a 
bing, of some extent, arid small 

midst of which is 

appear, to be the only open ces 

in in the Igrdetives ‘could’ have ‘stood 
before the mount, because on thé fourth 
side, though unvisited, ‘we could observe 
from the summit, were "only glen’ ‘of ‘small 
rocky valléys, ‘as on the west’ atid Soath ; 
for the 6 neay anid 


chad 
little iit, 
was not mo 
present “tinte, res 
numerous ‘pedi ple 
without a constant 
125.—vo.. x1. 


stich ¢ 


the. number and in 


heal 
MAGNITUDE: 
Every slave. brought, from. Africa by ‘foree, 
with every slave bern in a ames of slavery 
in West India, exbibits a proof of ts 
against some. persan, ar 
most, sirenuous. advocates. can only 
vad something worse, ; 
civil governments, every 
of property is identified by law! ie 
Jide property ! 
Siave-holders ;cannot 
apathy, they have, ransacked 
earth for a title to gl slaves ; 
only title that.can be. found, is 
I defy them, to, find a better All 
stolen Great Britain, is held 
by this title; and, slaye-holders to 
be determin not to let go this hold 
So far,as. European, governments have 
ta stop te the exportation of. slaves fom 
\ friea, they haye-,ack powleds a its injus- 


an ‘evil equa 
ld ‘in’ s ere to 
Be 


every 
make his ‘hier esca 


sla¥ 
Suppose them to ‘darry ry 


act of injustice Yttach’ ch’ slayes 
ar committed | ropes 
would not Be dcéounted any crime 
If stavé-holding ‘is, njust, every 
day or of prolong, sively: enh 
the ‘gui the’ holder” Unne 
‘the ‘enormity! On thie 
mencé ‘slave-holder, T Purpose’ ten 
the ‘Christiqn ‘religipn ! 
Akica’ for’ the “Sale ‘of Africans, than 
Europe for the of Europeans ; _ would 
European ‘nations’ dilow the “nauons’” of 
Africa ‘to ‘take and’ ‘make ‘slaves of Euro- 
Custom; however lotig ‘continued 
i, never can j a merchandise in 
bumian, ‘bodies ‘souls—TI have seen a 
negro in Newgate. T have seen 1 
egging «inthe ‘strests of London, ‘Can 
“to thé ‘negro’ the” hGinian 
be denied’ that 
h caitse, of 
0° Charge of felony, 
classes Him’ with ‘of human 
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able with felony! Ifa negro in Britain 
is charged with felony, he is not a prin- 
cipal, but an accessary? By Ew ns 
he is displaced from the order of Provi- 
dence! his alleged crime is more justly 
chargeable upon some other person or per- 
sons than it is upon himself! Such pity 
ag is due to prisoners in Newgate, is due 
to the holders of slaves, There’is hardly 
a description of sinners whom I do not 
ity, and for whom I would not pray. 
ere I to advise the planters in West 
. India, my advice would be, Give up every 
idea of the slave being real property; 
as he is not property in fact, so neither 
ought he to be in imagination! Whatever 
May constitute property in West India, 
. or whatever legitimate rights are held by 
planters in West India, to the enslaved 
African no title can be found! No deed 
of conveyance, no deposit of purchase, 
can constitute the African the property of 
the European! That people are yet 
uncivilized, where man constitutes a part 
of the property of his fellow-man ? 
Azguments have little or no effect upon 
the:man who. is determined to pursue his 
own) course; self-interest is a perpetual 
stimulus to human. exertion. Man_ is 
prone; to-,put a favourable construction 
upon} his own actions! There is not a 
thief; who jwisheth not success to his own 


enterprise!) 

Tf, interest, dims the sight of honesty 
itself} what must be. the consequence 
where honesty. is absent? Allow the 
prinei of slave-holding, maintained by 


slave-holders ;. and slavery will never be- 


abolished ! ‘I have. seen.a string of argu- 
ments prove,,that such are the vast 
advantages of a state of. slavery to the 
slaves, that their condition might, be 
almost ,,deemed desirable. But as yet, 
shave not seen one argument through 
which ja not penetrate, 
or at oon an idiot might not. take the 


alarm 

Great has been my astonishment, at 
speeches made in the British senate’) in 
behalf of the rights of the colonists, and the 
benefit of slavery to the slaves; speeches 
mueh better calculated to entertain. a 
company of rustics, than a house of repre- 

ntatives ! Speeches to which the speaker 
himself would not give credit, and which 
passed without refutation, chiefly from the 
unpopularity of the subject ! 

Only. in slave-holding countries is man 
consi as. property. Eu in 
West; India have to lear the value of 
slaveay,and the, art of governing: them ; 
this: species: of chattels being,. entixely of 


a local nature, and founded on a usurped 

power, is yet unknown as such in Europe, 

and especially in Great Britain. It is the 

spurious of British law—trans- 
lanted into West India ! 

Eight hundred thousand Africans, held 
in slavery and imprisonment by Euro 
in West India, is a most awful portraiture 
of deformity, whether we behold the Afri- 
can or the European ! 

If barbarism characterize the African, 
cruelty and injustice characterize the Euro- 
pean. European colonists have involved 
themselves in a most awful predicament : 
they express great alarm at the state into 
which they have brought themselves, and 
solicit the protection of the British govern- 
ment, for the maintenance of a species of 
property not recognized in Europe,—and 

imarily obtained by rapine and murder ! 
So slave ‘in West India is a living 
witness of European injustice, and the 
blood of every murdered African cries for 
justice against the murderer ! 

How long shall European governments 
hesitate to put an end to this usurpation 
of African rights? . If a house were on 
fire, should we justify a delay in deter- 
mining which engine should first play 
upon. the flames? Were a man perishing 
in ‘the water, should we justify a delay in 
determining who shall cast a rope for his 
deliverance. 

The system of slavery in West India 
inevitably occasions the premature death 
of slaves; colonial laws fully substantiate 
this fact?, Justice sanctions just laws, but 
it never sanctioned a law under which one 
man shall be the. property and the slave of 
another.. The British government may 
turn a deaf ear to remonstrance, and con- 
tinue to protect the colonists in the 
session of slaves; but while it will be a 
proof of the exercise of British power, it 
will be an equal proof of the exercise of 
British injustice! Weakness may connive 
at injustice, but power has not any excuse ! 
Had the British government any doubt of 
its. power to put an end to slavery, it 
would have tried the experiment long ere 
now! Eight hundred thousand free men, 
might fearlessly have held fifty thousand 
slaves in chains: but fifty thousand free 
men holding eight hundred thousand 
slaves, (without a strong military force,) 
would ever be in a state of. perturbation ! 
The adjustment of this business having 
been so long. declined by colonial legis- 
lation, European governments alone can 
apply a remedy! 

bjects of far less importance than 
slavery. have agitated nations, nnsheathed 
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the sword, depopulated provinces, and 
dethroned kings! The displeasure of 
Jehovah is to be deprecated; he is not 
less able to pour his vengeance upon 
mighty empires, than to punish - indivi- 
duals! European strength will make but 
a feeble resistance against Almighty 
energy: “He breaketh the bow, and 
snappeth the spear asunder.” Be wise, 
oh ye nations! be instructed, oh ye kings 
of the earth! If Jehovah enter’ into a 
controversy with Europe and India, where 
is the barrier which shall defend from 
His power, or turn aside the stroke of His 
wrath ! w. 


DISSERTATION ON APPARITIONS. 


APPARITION, in a sense, is the 
appearance or semblance of a thing.—It 
is also used to denote a spectre, or pre- 
ternatural appearance of some spirit, or 
the like. 

We read of apparitions of angels, genii, 
demons, fairies, witches, souls, 
&c. apparitions of God, Christ, the 
Virgin, saints, prophets, and of the Devil 
himself. 

Among the most zealous advocates for 
the reality of — and witchcraft, 
we may reckon Dr. Henry More, Baxter, 
and Glanvil. The latter, in particular, 
has attempted, in a treatise entitled, “Sa- 
ducismus Triumphatus,” to prove the 
doctrine of apparitions, by arguments de- 
duced from og nature of the soul, the 
testimony of scripture, and the evidence 
of fact; and he expressly asserts, ( ii. 
p- 2.) that those who deny and deride the 
existence of apparitions and witchcraft, 
are prepared for the denial of spirits, a 
life to come, and all the other principles of 
religion. 

On the contrary, it cannot be denied, as 
a strong presumption against the reality 
of apparitions, however anciently and 
generally the belief of them has prevailed, 
that they have been connected with some 
causes and circumstances of terror, either 
real or apprehended ; and these have pre- 
viously disposed the imagination for being 
imposed upon and deluded. The dark- 
ness of the night, the gloom that has 
overspread particular situations, the horror 
produced by the record of some disastrous 


‘occurrence, such as murder or the like, 


and a state of mind naturally depressed 
and melancholy, and of course easily 
alarmed, have contributed to give rise to 
many of those stories, that have been cre- 
dulously received, and as obstinately vin- 


dicated and sedulously disseminated by 
the vulgar. ‘ 

The ancients also entertained some 
notions concerning the state of the~soul 
on its escape from the body, which 
favoured this opinion; and they were 
disposed to seek the spirits of their de- 
ceased ancestors near the habitations in 
which their bodies were deposited. 
Hence, they would be easily led into 
deception; and when fancying that they 
actually saw their deceased friends, they 
distinguished the illusions, which - were 
merely the creations of their own : 
by the name of “Shades.” It ought 
also to be considered, that the relation 
and belief of apparitions have - prevailed 
chiefly in times of ignorance, and amongst 
those who had the fewest opportunities 
for inquiry and information. in fact, as 
night and ignorance have been the seasons 
to which the appearance of ghosts has 
been referred, so the belief of their reality 
has gradually subsided in proportion to 
the degree in which light and knowledge 
have been diffused. It is also well known 
that apparitions have, as convenient instru- 
ments on particular occasions, rendered 
essential service to generals, to ministers 
of state, to priests, and others; to say 
nothing of the very injudicious and cul. 
pable use that has been made of them by 
those with whom the care of children, at 
a period when their imagination >is’ easily 
impressed, has been entrusted. Upon 
the whole, it must be allowed, that many 
of the apparitions recorded by writers, or 
reported by tradition, are mere delusions; 

ers are fictions contrived solely to 
amuse, or to answer some purpose; while 
others have originated in Geren or deli- 
quiums, 

There are seasons of slumber when we 
are not sensible of being asleep. On this 
Hobbes’ (Treatise of Humian 

ature, part i. c. 2, Works, p. 102.) has 
endeavoured to account for the spectre 
that is said to have appeared to Brutus. 
“ We read,” says he, “‘of Marcus Brutus 
(one that had his life given him by Julius 
Cesar, and was also his favourite, and 
notwithstanding murdered him,) how at 
Philippi, the night before he gave battle 
to Augustus Cesar, he saw a la 

ition, which is commonly related 5 

istorians ‘as a vision; but considering 
the circumstances, one may easily judge 
to have been a short dream. For, sitting 
in his tent, pensive and troubled with the 
horror of his rash act, it was not hard for 
him, slumbering in the cold, to dream of 
that which most affrighted him; which fear,. 
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as by degrees it made him awake, so also 
it must needs make the apparition by 
degrees to vanish; and having no assur- 
rance that he slept, he could have no 
cause to think it a. dream, or any thing but 
a vision.” 

The well-known story told by Claren- 
don, of the apparition of the duke of 
Buckingham’s Ether, has been solved in 
a similar manner. There was no man in 
the kingdom so much the subject of con- 
versation as the duke; and his character 
was so corrupt, that he was very likely 
to be misled by the enthusiasm of the 
times. Sir George Villiers is said to have 
appeared to him at midnight ; and hence 
it appears probable that the man was 

3; and as he was terrified by the 
dream, it must have made a strong im- 
pression, and was likely to be repeated. 

Mr. Andrew Baxter, in his ‘ Essay on 
the Phenomenon of Dreaming,” recurs to 
the principle, “that our dreams are 
prompted by separate immaterial beings,” 
in order to account for apparitions. If 
the power of such beings be unrestrained, 
this author maintains, that it will equally 
possess the fancy with delusive scenes, 
without waiting for the occasion of sleep 
to introduce them, and obtrude them 
forcibly upon the organ, amidst the action 
of external objects. For it requires but a 
greater degree of the same power to make 
delusory impressions upon the sensory, 
while real external objects ave making true 
impressions upon it, than it would require 
to make the same impressions, while no 
other impression from external objects is 
made upon it at the sametime. “If our 
imaginations,” says Dr. Tillotson, in one 
of his sermons, “ were let loose upon us, 
we should be always under the most 
dreadful terrors, and frightened to distrac- 
tion with the appearance of our own fancy ; 
but an over-ruling power restrains these 
effects :” that is, as Mr. Baxter conceives, 
by restraining the power of invisible beings, 
which would otherwise incessantly distress 
the soul with such unpleasing sights. 
Upon this hypothesis, he thinks there is 
nothing inconsistent in those relations of 
apparitions which we meet with in history, 
oe the facts be true or false; for 
t irits may, u some important 
be to affect the 
sensory, according to the exigency of the 
case, that the whole scene of vision, which 
is then thought to have an existence from 
without, may be the effect of impressions 

on the brain only. Thus, for in- 
stance, that apparition mentioned before, 
which was presented to Brutus before he 


came over from Asia, and again the night 
before the battle of Philippi, the noise as 
one entering into his tent which he heard, 
and the words spoken, “I am, O Brutus, 
thy evil genius, but thou shalt see me 
again near Philippi,” might all be only 
inward representations upon the sensory, 
and any other person present might nei- 
ther have heard nor seen any thing. This, 
in our author’s opinion, affords a better 
account of the appearance than that of 
Hobbes ; who makes cold produce dreams 
and visions of fear, without either reason 
or experience to support his assertion. He 
makes Brutus to be sleeping ; but Plutarch 
tells us, that he had slept the former part 
of the night immediately after eating, and 
had risen to digest something in his own 
mind; so that, according to Hobbes’ 
scheme, it was a waking vision, and it 
occurred without any previous distemper, 
either external or internal. 

The case of Dion, related by Plutarch, 
is alleged to the same purpose ; for he was 
sitting in the porch of his own house in a 
thoughtful and meditating attitude, when 
the spectre appeared to him; and this 
happened while the assassins were contriv- 
ing his death, a little before he was cruelly 
murdered. No men in antiquity could be 
less liable to the suspicion of weakness and 
credulity than Brutus and Dion; and 
therefore, according to Mr. Baxter, the 
terror they experienced must have pro- 
ceeded from the power of some superior 
being. Upon the whole, he thinks that 
although (Deisidaimonia, ) or 
a fear of spirits, hath been much abused 
by vain or weak people, and carried to an 
extreme perhaps by crafty and designing 
men, the most rigorous philosophy will 
not justify its being entirely rejected. It 
is true, he adds, no evil can happen to us 
in God’s world, but by our own fault; but 
that subordinate beings are never per- 
mitted, or commissioned, to be the minis- 
ters of his will, is a hard point to be 
proved ; and that direct atheism is better 
than this deisidemony, is horrid. See 
Essay on the Phenomenon of Dreaming, 
in the “Inquiry into the Nature of the 
Human Soul,” vol. ii. p. 3. 

The Abbe de St. Pierre has a discourse 
expressly on the physical method of solv- 
ing or accounting for apparitions; he 
makes them the effect of fetish dreams, 
disturbed imaginations, &c. Rees. 


ON THE MORAL EFFECTS OF RIDICULE. 


Tuere is no engine more generally ap- 
plied to eradicate absurd or unpopular 
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opinions than ridicule, and it is not only 
the favourite weapon of the wit, but has 
even been sometimes employed by the phi- 
losopher; it may be doubted, however, 
upon good grounds, whether in the aggre- 
gate it produces the desired reformation, or 
whether, on the contrary, it is not rather 
calculated to increase moral evil. 

The object of ridicule is to deteriorate the 
obnoxious opinions, by placing them in a 
ludicrous or preposterous point of view ; 
and thus, by lowering them in the estima- 
tion of their supporters, cause their aban- 
donment, rather from a sense of shame, 
than from any real conviction in the mind, 
that they are untenable on rational ground. 
Ridicule attacks the pride and self-love of 
man, by covertly putting his opinions at a 
lower standard than he had himself fixed, 
and thus exposing his cupidity to an unex- 
pected assault, which, however fallacious 
and weak in itself, by its subtlety and point 
disarms opposition, and for the moment 
sets even reason at defiance. . Ridicule 
seldom admits of argument, because it has 
the effect of instantly reducing its object 
below the level of sober consideration, by 
placing it on the ground of assumed ab- 
surdity; at this the mind naturally revolts, 
as below the dignity of man. Ridicule 
always takes inconsistency and absurdity 
for granted, and on this foundation builds 
a sudden and specious conclusion, which 
admits, in most minds, of no serious refu- 
tation. 

There is no principle in the human mind 
more powerful than self-love, and this, ridi- 
cule wounds,—and thus gains a victory, 
which, however cowardly and transient, is 
nevertheless secure. But, happily for 
truth, reason is unconvinced, though her 
powers may be lyzed. Sentiments 
once fixed by the calm deductions of re- 
flection, can only be changed by argument; 
and the same process is required to eradi- 
cate, as to plant them. It is upon this 
ground that I assert, it may be doubted 
whether, in the aggregate, ridicule pro- 
duces the desired reformation, or whether, 
on the contrary, it is not rather calculated 
to increase moral evil. 

Ridicule, considered in itself, is a fragile 
and pointless weapon, since it takes an im- 
petus from the hand that wields it, which 
its own gravity would be unable steadily to 
Support, were it not borne to its destina~ 
tion by the strong current of popular pre- 
judice. The satirist always deals in hy- 
perbole, distorting facts to suit his purpose, 
and assuming false premises from which to 
draw his conclusions. 

If we Jook into the history of human 


nature, we shall find this truth confirmed; 
and though ridicule must be allowed to 


have had its share in the demoralization of 


mankind, it will be difficult to find one 
virtue that has emanated from its influence. 
Shame may, indeed, in many instances, 
have stopped the career of open depravity ; 
but it is much to be doubted whether self- 
love was not more wounded, than con- 
science savingly awakened, or whether the 
sense of pride was not rather shocked at 
the disreputable character of the action in 
the eye of the world, than the reason was 
convinced of its turpitude in the eye of 
God ; and in this case it might be aban- 
doned from expediency, but would not be 
renounced upon principle. On the con- 
trary, I think it will appear, that the ties 
of religion, morality, and social duty, in 
well-regulated minds, have never been 
loosened by the power of ridicule, for as 
they have been riveted by ‘conviction, no- 
thing but conviction can release them from 
their hold on the reason. 

Nothing has been more the object of ridi- 
cule than religion, It has been assailed by 
the wit of Voltaire, the ribaldry of Paine, and 
the elegant but subtle satire of Gibbon ; yet 
the whole force of theirie@fabined talents 
has been insufficient to inyaligate one fact, to 
refute one fundamental truth, or to hold up 
the sacred form of vital religion to the 
scorn and derision of well-directed reason. 
The pageantry of superstition, and the 
dreams of fanaticism, have. been demo- 
lished and scattered by their attacks; but 
the sacred fabric, though thus despoiled of 
the votive decorations of its human 
votaries, built on the rock of ages, has 
bid a proud defiance to the pointless shafts 
of ridicule. 

Hence ridicule, when applied to eradi- 
cate vice and implant virtue, must ever fail 
in producing a permanent moral effect, 
since it has no foundation in sound argu- 
ment and rational conclusion, on which 
religious and moral principles are built ; 
neither, on the other hand, will it ever be 
capable of eradicating them, when once 
fixed on the basis of conviction; and I 


believe there are few, if any, individuals to- 


be found, who, having been brought up in 
the fear of God, and having been led. by 
ridicule to deviate into the paths of vice, 
but may be reclaimed by strong and judi- 
cious appeals to reason. : 
In above remarks, I would not in- 
culeate an ascetic gravity, or check the 
exuberance of innocent mirth. There are 
numerous follies in dress, manners, habits, 
and even opinions, which it is the legiti- 
mate province of ridicule to correct ; and 
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here its effects are always harmless, and 
often salutary, as these have little to do 
with reason or moral convictions, and may 
be safely conceded to the received opinions 
of society. But when religion, moral feel- 
ing, and the sacred ties of social duty, are 
concerned, ridicule is out of place; it may 
be the pander of vice, but it never can be 
made the handmaid of virtue. 
‘ E. G. B. 


DIVINE AGENCY CONSTANTLY NECESSARY 
10 THE ELLIPTICAL MOTION OF THE 
PLANETS. 


Mr. Eprror, 
Srr,—-When any serious person has long 
been engaged in the study of astronomy, 
it is very natural that he should try to 
discover, whether God, having created 
the heavenly bodies, and put them into 
motion, have left them to continue their 
movements by virtue of the first impulse 
given them at the time of their formation, 
without his further interference; or whe- 
ther the divine agency be constantly and 
necessarily exe in the continuance of 
those regular motions of the planets which 
are observed by an attentive beholder. 

By carefully examining the subject, I 
have been led to believe that an intelligent 


‘being is absolutely necessary to continue, 


regulate the motions of the 
celestial luminaries: which otherwise would 
speedily fall into the greatest disorder and 
confusion. But many contend that the 
movements and revolutions of the planets 
round the sun, are caused by their cen- 
trifugal and contripetal forces operating 
entirely upon mechanic principles, without 
any other kind of direction. In a former 
letter, I assigned some reasons for thinking 
this system to be erroneous. These were 
contained in the four following propo- 
sitions, viz.— 

1, There can be no progression from 
inferiority to superiority, without arriving 
at a point of equality. 

2. The planets’ centrifugal force being 
once inferior to the sun’s attraction, can 
never become superior thereto, without 
the planets’ arriving at a point in the orbit 
where the centrifugal force, and the sun’s 
attraction, are perfectly equal. 

3. The centrifugal force, and the sun’s 
attraction, can never become perfectly 
equal, without causing the planet to move 
in a perfect circle. 

4. The planets can never move in 
ellipses while the centrifugal force, and 
the sun’s attraction, do exist. Also, the 


centrifugal force, and the sun’s attraction, 
cannot exist while the planets move in 
ellipses. 

demonstrated the first proposition by 
shewing that a tangent being inferior to a 
double sine, can never become superior 
thereto, but by rising to a certain degree, 
where they are both perfectly equal.* 

To this Mr. Birt has replied by way 
of opposition. Some of his remarks are 
as follows, “In illustrating his first pro- 
position, Mr. Jenkin has given an ex- 
ample, in which a quantity, from being 
inferior to another quantity, reaches a 
= at which both quantities are equal, 

ut (unfortunately for the truth of his third 
proposition) the inferior, after arriving at 
this point, becomes the superior quantity : 
arguing, then, from this example, that if 
the centrifugal force does not bear a due 
proportion to the centripetal, in order that 
the planet may revolve in a circular orbit, 
but is inferior in this respect, and will 
reach a point where it will bear this pro. 
portion, it will not rest here, for it becomes 
superior in the same manner as the tangent 
from being inferior to the double sine 
becomes its superior.”+ 

I would here observe, that Mr. Birt 

has very unfortunately lost sight of a most 
important circumstance: namely, That 
the tangent which was inferior to the 
double sine having become superior 
thereto, continues perpetually to increase 
its superiority without ever returning to 
a state of equality. As tangents and 
secants are always approaching nearer 
to equality, without a possibility of their 
ever becoming equal; so the “tangent 
is always increasing in length, although 
it is impossible to calculate the ut- 
most reach of its extension. The great- 
est length to which the double sine can 
extend is easily determined: but~ the 
greatest length to which the tangent can 
reach is altogether incalculable: the one 
is finite, being confined within certain 
bounds ; the other is infinite, and exceeds 
all definite extension; therefore the tan- 
gent’s superiority over the double sine 
will be for ever increasing, without ever 
stopping at any determinate elongation. 
- Now Mr. Birt argues that the centrifugal 
force will rise superior to the centripetal 
force in the same manner as the tangent 
rises superior to the double sine. 

I argue, that the centrifugal force does 
not rise superior to the centripetal force 
in the same manner as the tangent rises 


© Imperial Magazine, 1828, col. 914. 
+ Imperial Magazine, 1828, col. 1006, 
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superior to the double sine: because, if it 
did, it would inevitably cause the planets 
to fly vy from the — to the greatest 
ible distance, without any ibili 
their ever returning wa Fo, 
the tangent, once become superior to the 
double sine, continues for ever to increase 
its superiority. If then, the centrifugal 
force ome superior to the centripetal 
force, in the same manner it must con- 
tinue for ever increasing its superiority 
over the centripetal force, as the tangent 
does over the double sine: and the con- 
stant increase of the centrifugal force 
must be attended with the constant in- 
crease of distance. So that Mr. Birt’s 
scheme would (if true) speedily put a 
complete period to the elliptical motion 
of the planets, and cause them to run law- 
less through the sky. But it is certain that 
the planets continue to revolve in elliptical 
orbits : therefore it is certain that they are 
not directed by any centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal forces which are influenced by, or 
subject to, the order of the tangent rising 
above the double sine: for, if they were 
under any such inftuence, or subject to any 
such order, their elliptical motions could 
not possibly continue. As they are not 
under any influence, nor subject to any 
order of the kind, Mr. Birt’s argument, 
that the centrifugal force will rise superior 
to the centripetal, because the tangent 
rises: superior to the double sine, is per- 
fectly inconclusive, and consequently 
proves nothing. 

Respecting my third proposition, which 
Mr. Birt considers as false, it may be ob- 
served, that its truth is owned and attested 
by a strenuous advocate of the very system 
which I oppose. It has already been 
shown: that the proposition in question 
runs thus :— 

The centrifugal force, and the sun’s 
attraction, can, never become perfectly 
equal, without causing the planet to move 
in a perfect circle. 

Now P. Kelly, LL.D. in speaking of 
centrifugal and centripetal forces, says 
expressly,—If these forces were equal, the 
orbits of the heavenly bodies -would be 
circular.* This is granting the very thing 
I contend for, and positively affirming all 
that my third proposition contains; 
namely, that an equality of these forces 
must necessarily produce a circular motion, 
and not an elliptical one, 

But to treat more particularly of these 
forces, James Ferguson, F.R.S. who is 
an advocate for the Newtonian system, 


endeavours to éxplain the mode of the 
lanets’ motions round the sun, by exhi- 
iting some movements on the whirling 
table; for which p he connects, by 
a wire, a ball weighing six ounces, with 
another ball weighing one ounce: and 
having fixed a fork in the centre of the 
table, he places the wire thereon, in such 
a manner that the balls may exactly balance 
each other, which will be when the centre 
of gravity between them in the wire rests 
upon the fork. And this centre of gravity 
is as much nearer to the centre of the large 
ball, than to the centre of the small .one, 
as the large one is heavier than the small 
one, allowing for the weight of ithe wire 
on each side of the fork. The machine is 
then put in motion by turning the winch ; 
and the balls go round their common 
centre of gravity, reeping their - balance, 
because neither will allow the other to fly 
off with it. After illustrating “his opera- 
tions, by referring to a proper figure, he 
says, “This shews that the sun and pla- 
nets must all move round the ‘cémmon 
centre of gravity of the whole System, in 
order to preserve that just balance which 
takes place among them, For, the planets 
being as inactive and dead as ‘the above 
balls, they could no more have’ them- 
selves into ‘motion than these balls tan ; 
nor have kept in their orbits, without being 
balanced at first with the greatest degree 
of exactness upon their common centre of 
gravity, by the Almighty hand ‘that ‘made 
them, and put them in motion.” 

It may be hete remarked, that if there 
were only one planet revolving round the 
sun, or if there were many planets thus in 
motion without ever changing their’ posi- 
tions in of one ‘anothér, what is 
here advaneed would seem ‘sufficierit to 
account for circular motion,’ (though not 
for elliptical.) But if the positions of the 
planets be once altered, the whidle ‘theory 
must be totally deranged: Fn thé abdve 
experiments, while the balls continye 
cisely of the same weight, or in the same 
proportion to one another, they will main- 
tain a just balance, and continue a regular 
motion as long as the winch. is turned : 
but if the weight of the one be in the léast 
degree diminished, and the weight of the 
other increased in the smallest measure, 
a new centre of gravity must be found, 
which must be proportionably nearer the 
ball where the increase has taken place ; 
this will be effected by moving the wire, 
and placing the ball with the augmented 
weight nearer to the fork than it was be- 


* Nautical Astronomy, p. 96. 
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fore. If this be not done, the balance will 
soon be lost, and a regular motion will no 
longer continue; because one ball, over+ 
balancing the ether, must inevitably carry it 
off from the'table. it 
pose, then, that in the beginning, 
the Creator of all things, had. balanced the 
heavenly bodies in. such a manner as the 
above balls are balanced ;—suppose that 
the sun, and the planets adjacent, were to 
the ets opposite as six to one, that 
not long continue : for, 
in, consequence of the planets’ motions, 
those adjacent to the sun would sometimes 
be diminished and sometimes inereased, 
which must be attended with the augmen- 
tation and, diminution, in, a reciprocal 
mannet, of those on the opposite side. 
By this change the first balance would 
be lost, and they must be balanced again 
by placing the sun nearer to the common 
centre of gravity when the increase was 
in the adjacent planets; and placing the 
sun farther from that centre, when. the 
increase, was in, the opposite 
thereto. This. regulation of the sun jand 
planets: must necessarily require the con- 
stant interference of some intelligent agent, 
in ion of power suffigient for the 
anee of this important work. 

All this appeared so evident to Ferguson 
himself, that he was constrained to allow 
it in the most express terms: for he says, 
* But after all this nice adjustment, ‘it 
appears evident that the Deity cannot 
withdraw his ing hand . from his 
works, and leave:'them to be solely go- 
verned by the laws which he: has i 
upon;them at first..; For. if he should once 
leave them so, the order would in time 
come to an end; |because the ‘planets must 
necessarily disturb one another's | motions 
by: their’ niutual. attractions,' when, several 
of: them are: inthe same ‘quarter the 
heavens, as is often the. case; and},thep, 
as they attract the sun more toward ‘that 
quarter than when they are in a, manner 
dispersed equally around him, if he was 
not at that time made to describe a portion 
of a Jarger. circle round. the common centre 
of . gravity, the balance would -then: be 
immediately destroyed ; and as it could 
never-restote itself again, the whole system 
would. begin . to, fall: together, and would 
in time unite in amass at the sun,* 
Thus; after. attempting to.explain. the 
centrifugal. and:centripetal: forces, and-to 
aecount: for. the motions of the planets 
upon | these... principles ;-—after having 
treated of the Cmmon centre}of. gravity, 
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round which the whole solar system is 
supposed to revolve, this studious and 
laborious teacher, with all his experiments, 
ig compelled to own that the Almighty 
hand, of God must be still employed in 
guiding the sun in its course, and causing 
it. to approach nearer to. the centre of 
gravity, or to recede farther from. it, as the 
planets ehange their positions: and that, 
should the guiding. hand of Deity be once 
withdrawn, the whole, system would inevi- 
ay be destroyed. af 

ow I would ask, If it be allowed that 
the. sun is constantly..and,; necessarily 
guided ate immediate hand of Almighty 
God; why may we not allow that the 
planets also are subject .to the same 
guidance? ' 

What reason can be assigned, for con- 
fessing the absolute necessity of an imme- 
diate divine agency in the one case, and 
denying it in the other ? 

To conclude: Lf the aspects of the 
planets continued always precisely the 
same as they were at the creation, and if 
they revolved round the sun in circular 
orbits, as the balls go round on the whirl- 
ing table; the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces might be “well admitted as the 


ipal cause im directing» their motion : 
a% it is known that. their aspects 
constantly change, and that they revolve 
in elliptical orbits, I’ must ascribe their 

movements to the immediate and 
constant guidance of that. Almighty hand 
which formed them, and’ put them first into 
motion. 

He that in the beginning created these 
celestial luminaries, still continues’ to bring 
out their host by number: for that. he is 
strong in power ; not one faileth. 


Mylor, near Falmouth. 

ADDRESS OP THE,,SOCIETY ,/ESPABLISHED 

IN COVENTRY, NOV, 25, 1828, FOR THE 

ABOLITION’ OF ‘HUMAN SACRIFICES IN 

Tue existénce of |huimam sacrifices in the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era, 
and.in a part of the British dominions, is a 
fact equally interesting to the politician, the 
philosopher, and. the philasthropist. The 
nature and extent’ of these» sacrifices in 
British India, present * a tale whose lightest 
word might harrow up the soul.’ 

These sacrifices are perpettated by the 
Suttee (the burning-or burying alive of Hin- 
doo widows)—Infanticide—Cruelties to the 
Sick on the banks of the river Ganges—and 
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Pilgrimages to various holy By the 
practice of the Suttee, hundreds of discon- 
solate widows (some of them mere children) 
are hurried to the funeral pile, and burnt 
with the remains of their husbands, a few 
hours after their decease. Infanticide chiefly 
revails in Guzerat, under the Bombay 
idency, and dooms numbers of infants 
to death at the very dawn of life. The 
cruelties to the sick are exercised on the 
banks of the Ganges, which is considered a 
goddess, and numberless victims of su 
stition are annually sacrificed. At the 
temple of Juggernaut in Orissa, Gya, and 
Allahabad, a tax is levied on the pilgrims, 
and multitudes are allured to these shrines 
of idolatry, (made more celebrated by 
British connexion with them,) many of 
whom never survive the miseries of pil- 
grimage. How are “ their sorrows multi- 
plied, that hdsten after another god !” 

The extent of these evils is very appalling. 
The number of Suttees in the Bengal Presi- 
dency, from 1815 to 1826, was as follows :— 


1817. 707 | 18%3 575 
839 | 1824 572 


Total, in twelve years, 7,156 widows 
burned or buried alive! In the Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies, the official 
statements for nearly the same period, 635 ; 
grand total, 6,632.—(See Suttees’ Cry to 
Britain, second edition, p. 13.) 

Two Hon. East India Proprietors, urging 
the abolition of this murderous custom, 
declare—“ Probably no day passes, on which 
some victims are not sacrificed to this hor- 
rid practice in India, and more especially 
tn the Bengal Provinces.”—{ Parliamentary 
yo on Hindoo Immolations, vol. v. 

32. 

No correct idea ean be formed of the 
number of murders occasioned by Suttees, 
Infanticide, Cruelties to the Sick, &. The 
late Rev. W. Ward, in his valuable work, 
* View of the History, Literature, and 
Mythology of the Hindoos,” conjectures 
“the number of victims annually sacrificed 
gods” as fol- 
ows :— 


“« Widows burnt alive in all Hindostan . . 5,000 
Pilgrims on the reads holy 
Persons drowning themselves in the Ganges, 
or buried or burntalive . .. . 500 
Children immolated, including those of the 
Sick persons, whose death is hastened on 
thebanksoftheGanges . . . . 500 


(Vol. ii. p. 323.) 10,500 

_ By official documents laid before Par- 

liament from 1821 to 1828, it appears, that 
125,—VOL. x1. 


the average number of Suttees is about 700 
annually, but this does not include those 
that take place in the tributary, allied, and 
independent States, which are not subject 
to British regulations. When Row Lacka, 
grandfather of the present chief of Cutch, 
died, fifteen concubines burned on his fune- 
ral pile. A recent account from the Hill 
Country states, that twenty-eight females 
were burnt with the remains of a Rajah: 
Probably half or one-third the number of 
Suttees in this estimate may be nearer the 
truth, but after the greatest possible reduc- 
tion, the numerous and various kinds of 
murders in British India, cry, ‘as ~—- 
an angel spoke,—-O Britain, spread thy 
shield over those who “are drawn unto 
death, and ready to be slain.” Say, “ Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed.” 

That the British Government in India is 
able to abolish these murderous practices in 
its own dominions, appears from the tes- 
pe of many of its functionaries, given 
in the six volumes of jamen 
on Hindoo ligent 
magistrate in Calcutta observes, respecti 
the Suttee :—“ They will believe we 
abhor the usage, when we prohibit it in toto 
by an absolute and peremptory law. 
have no idea that we might not do so wi 
the most perfect safety. They conceive our 
power and our will to be commensurate.” 
(Parl. papers as above, vol. ii. p. 67.) 


these evils, when one mild effort of her 
conquering hand might free the earth from 
these detested blots ? 

The importance of the expression of 
public opinion to accomplish the abolition 
of Suttees, (and consequently of other san- 


| 
nfanticide at Saugur was prohibited by = 
the woe Wellesley, in 1802; the 4 
Brahmun been made amenable to the a 
oo inviolable rights of justice ; various bene- a 
procootiogs of the Govt, and 
J Ings 
why should Britain wait for the slow pro- x 
cess of education and civilization to remove é 
guinary practices in Hindostan,) is thus Sa 
stated by a respectable East India Pro- 
prietor, in a letter to the secretary, dated : 
Oct. 11, 1828:—“ With regard to the Bee: 
Suttee question, I believe that I expressed 
material alteration in that horrid practice ae 
‘or many years to come, unless the religious | 
of the shall come forward in a 
manner so decided as to induce attention BS 
= | from his Majesty’s government and from a 
rant, notwi ing the papers printed by 
parliament, and other publications, that ‘he ie 
2F 
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average of these murders has been for many 
years from forty to fifty per month! I 
fear that littke more can be done in the 
General Court.” Another proprietor, in a 
more recent letter, expresses the same sen- 
timents. 

The necessity, propriety, and importance 
of societies to promote the abolition of 
human sacrifices in India, appear evident. 
“ Human sacrifices were first forbidden at 
Rome by a decree of the Senate, B. C. 95 
years; but some persons still continuing 
them privately, the Emperor Augustus 
renewed the prohibition with effect. Tibe- 
rius suppressed them in Gaul, and Claudius 
extirpated the Druids, as well as their san- 
guinary worship, in that country. These 
sacrifices existed in Britain till about A. D. 
60, when Paulinus Suetonius overthrew the 
Druids and their inhuman rites, so that they 
never afterwards revived. And will it be 
endured that our own heathen conquerors 
have done more for us than we are willing 
to do for our Indian subjects? Shall the 
mere natural principle, “ Homo sum, hu- 
mani nihil a me alienum puto,” have exer- 
cised an influence on pagan Rome, and 
shall Christian Britain refuse to acknow- 
ledge .the force of the same argument ?” 
(Poynder’s speech on human sacrifices in 
india, p. 220.) Let all who feel ‘ the tender 
visitings of nature,’—all who would deliver 
their country from “ blood-guiltiness,”— 
who look for the time when “ they shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all his holy mountain,” 
promote the establishment of kindred in- 
stitutions in every part of the united king- 
dom, and bya constant and simultaneous 
expression of the public voice to the Senate 
of the nation, “ relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow.” 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE DARK AGES, 
( Continued from col. 331.) 


Wuatever order of architecture prevailed 
in the old world, it appears to be certain, 
that permanent mansions were constructed 
during the most early ages of time. Cain, 
after the impious murder of his pious bro- 
ther Abel, wandered to the land of Nod, 
on the east of Eden, and there built a city. 
The universal custom of the first ages, as to 
the erection of permanent dwellings, is also 
confirmed by that portion of the sacred vo- 
lume, Gen. iv. which relates to the posterity 
of Cain. There we are told, “ Jabal was the 
father of such as dwell in tents, and of such 
as have cattle.” Jabal was the sixth in 
descent from Cain, and if he was contem- 
porary with the fourth in descent from Seth, 


viz. Jared, he flourished from the fifth to 
the fourteenth century. Men, as well as 
cattle, having greatly multiplied in the age 
of Jared, there arose a necessity for the cat~ 
tle to migrate, in order to find pasture; and 
their attendants, of course, migrated with 
them; hence arose a wish for moveable 
tenements: that wish called forth mind ; 
and Jabal, no doubt a man of genius, for 
his own use invented the tent; and from 
this circumstance was denominated, ‘“ the 
father of such as dwell in tents.” With 
the shepherd’s life arose the shepherd’s 
pipe; for “Jubal, the brother of Jabal, 
was the father of all such as handle the harp 
and organ.” 

From these notes, extracted out of the 
only book which contains authentic’ informa- 
tion respecting the old world, viz. the Bible, 
we conclude, that during the first. eight or 
ten centuries, tents were not in use, but 
cities were built, and men dwelt in perma- 
nent edifices, and doubtless continued so to 
do until the general deluge swept them from 
the face of the earth. 

That stately edifices had crowned the 
face of the old world, and were erected at 
an early period of the new world, appears 
certain from the eventful history of the 
tower of Babel, recorded in the book of 
Genesis. This event occurred early in the 
second century ; and such is the notoriety 
which it has attained, that, in almost every 
nation of the earth, traditionary notices 
thereof remain to the present hour. 

In the days of Abraham, and the patri- 
archs his descendants, Canaan was replete 
with cities; many of which were walled 
and embattled for war. The character of 
this land of promise, given by Jehovah, 
viz. ‘whose stones are iron, and out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig brass,” Deut. 
viii. 9, gives us a definitive idea of the 
quality of its building materials : stone ever 
abounds where copper ores are found ; and 
stone, as well as clay for bricks, are where- 
ever iron ores are abundant, The moun- 
tain Horeb is a granite rock, and much 
of that material is scattered over the vast 
wilderness which divides Canaan from the 
sea of Edom. 

From ‘the numerous remaiias of ancient 
edifices in Egypt, and the copious notes of 
the most early writers thereon, it is evident 
that architecture flourished in that country 
at an early period after the flood. These 
edifices were formed of most durable ma- 
terials ; granite as well as marble enter into 
their structure in abundance; and inex- 
haustible rocks of these remain in and near 
Egypt to the present hour. The circum- 
stance, that in Egypt there is no rain, 
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noted in the sacred volume, Zechariah xiv. 
18, and by all historians and biographers, 
gave great facilities to the erection of splen- 
did edifices in that country; because pro- 
jecting terraces and platforms were sufficient 
shelters, without the load of a cumbrous 
roof. Light was thus introduced at the top, as 
well as through windows in the sides and 
ends of these fabrics, which set off to great 
advantage the sculptures and paintings, as 
well as all the interior ornaments, of their 
palaces and temples. 

The tabernacle erected in the wilderness, 
on the exodus of Israel out of Egypt, was a 
master-piece amongst those moveable edi- 
fices which are denominated tents. No 
erection of that description’ ever equalled 
it, either ancient or modern. If a tempo- 
rary palace could be erected worthy of 
“ Him who inhabits eternity” to dwell in, 
this certainly was the edifice. The descrip. 
tion of this unparalleled tent, contained in 
the book of Exodus, has attracted the atten- 
tion of all the thinking portion of mankind 
in every age subsequent to its erection, and 
will continue to attract the attention of all 
these until the end of time. Here, first 
since the fall of man, was the kingdom of 
heaven set up upon earth, amidst the family 
of Abraham. e Shechinah or Divine 
Presence, here abode, and reigned over the 
chosen nation, and through them over all 
the earth ; giving oracular responses to his 
ministers, and directing all the affairs of his 
people. Hence the narrations of his love, 
the inspirations of his Spirit, and the pro- 
mulgations of his will, as from a living 
fountain, flowed to the hearts of prophets, 
priests, kings, nations, peoples, and tongues, 
from age to age. Many have been the 
imperial tents, which, spread amidst mighty 
armies, have dazzled the eyes of wondering 
spectators during the ages of time, and 
whose gorgeous streamers have defied the 
nations ; but not even one ever yet arose 
superb enough.to be, for a moment, com- 
pared to the riches, elegance, splendour, and 
glory, of this tent of tents—the tabernacle 
of the Most High, who then condescended 
to dwell with men: to whom, as due, be 
glory for ever; yea, for ever and for ever. 
Amen. 

If the wilderness of Horeb 
its itinerant fabric of excellence, the land 
of Canaan possessed, in after-ages, its per- 
manent edifice of equal warth, both being 
designed by, and executed under the super- 
intendence of, the great architect who built 
the universe—the Jehovah-Elohim of crea- 
tion. The tabernacle, by the agency of 
Moses, “ who was'king iu Jeshurun,” and 
the temple, by the agency of Solomon, 


“who was king in Jerusalem,” arose agree- 
ably to the models exhibited to these his 
servants by the living God, who faithfully 
executed what he designed. From the 
proportions of its columns, the embellish- 
ments of its porticos, and the general 
description of its apna » we have 
reason to suppose this su temple be- 
came a model for ne “mt and 
that to its excellence may: be fairly aseribed 
the vast improvements made in architecture 
by those nations, whose remains furnish 
studies in that art to the first architects in 
this enlightened age. 

From Egypt and Canaan, architecture 

to Babylon, where it reigned its day 
in unclouded splendour; and from thence 
to Media-Persia; and finally, to Greece, 
where, finding a genial soil, it took root, 
and grew up a tree of wonder to all after- 
ages. Whatever was excellent throughout 
the earth, the Grecian architect adopted ; and 
in his hands, fraught with science, this art 
was wrought up to a perfection unknown to 
former ages, and never surpassed by any 
subsequent age to the present moment. As 
all nations have admired the Grecian orders 
of architecture, so every polished nation 
has imitated them ; although few have ar- 
rived at that perfection which they attained 
upon their native soil; and the reason I 
conceive is obvious, viz. science was fre- 
quently lacking in those who imitated the 
Grecian art, and this lack rendered the 
edifices which they constructed, dispropor- 
tionate in their parts, and of course im- 
perfect. 

Rome, during the proudest days of that 
mighty city, although its architects affected 
to erect edifices by an order intrinsically 
their own, never arrived at this pre-emi- 
nence ; for no one ever hears of the Roman 
order of architecture. The remains of that 
city, although magnificent in the extreme, 
possessing edifices of extent and grandeur 
never surpassed, if equalled, by any city in 
the world, are evidently so strictly allied to 
the orders of other nations, and especially 
to the Grecian, that they rather bear the 
features of foreigners than those of abori- 
gines of the soil upon which they were 
founded, and where they stand the proudest 
monuments of antiquity now extant. 

The Gothic, Saxon, and Norman archi- 
tecture, in succession, prevailed, on the de- 
cline of Rome. ll these were: partial 
imitations of preceding orders, rather than 
originals, and generally inferior to the origi- 
nals which they affected to imitate. Having 
not the science of the Grecian architect, 
they had recourse to the massive, and thus 
lost the elegant. The leading features of 
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the Gothic, Saxon, and Norman, architec- 
ture were, massive walls, nearly devoid of 
buttresses, massive columns, and massive 
semicircular arches. In some of the most 
ancient cathedrals of Europe, these orders 
exist apart, in sundry portions of the same 
fabric ; which portions have evidently been 
severally erected at different, and probably 
distant times. In other edifices, these 
orders may be seen playfully running into 
each other in the same compartment, if 
can exist in such massive mem- 

. It seldom happens that one of these 
orders pervades the whole of any extensive 
fabric, without an alloy in some of its parts, 


all Europe followed in its train, botved: to 
its exalted genius, and humbly imitated its 
gigantic art.. Indeed, architecture, during 
these ages, was studied in the models of 
Greece, rather than in the science of that 
noble art. But we have now arrived at a 
well as the art, 

me the study of men, whose genius 
burst the cerements of this architectural 
tomb; and no sooner did they arise, than 
their works proclaimed the resurrection of 
, in the production of a new 
order of things, although this event occurred 
in the darkest ages of the world. 

Instead of the clumsy wall, the yet more 
clumsy column, and the massive extended 
arch, arose walls of just proportions, with 
buttresses at intervals, ornamental as well 
as useful, light, ‘airy, clustered columns, 
crowned with interesting segments, or 
pointed arches, mullions in wnison, on 
which rested segments, interlaced and in- 
tersected, each suceeeding each, up to alti- 
tudes which amazed the beholder; while, 
yet more exalted, groin joined to groin, 
with splendid key-stones, formed an over- 
shadowing roof, which gave to the whole 
fabric a celestial harmony within, at once 
superb and uniform ;'the floor, the walls, 
and the roof, seeming one material. The 
external portions of these fabrics were 
equally novel and grand. Buttressed square 
towers, crowned at great elevations with 
tall, decorated pinnacles, or surmounted 
with lofty spires, overtopped the elevated 
battlements of these edifices, which being 
seen far and wide, conveyed to the most 
cursory observer ideas of grandeur before 
unknown. Nor did his wonder cease, but 
rather increase, on a closer inspection. 

Varieties of this order of architecture 
have borne the names of the Modern 
Gothic, the Florid Gothic, and the Sara- 


cenic. But we have no evidence that either 
the Goths or Saracens invented, or even 
generally used, this species of architecture ; 
but, on the contrary, that it was in general 
use among the Christians only. It was, 
indeed, in use during the Saracen domina- 
tion, when that fierce people had overrun 
the East, and establi themselves in 
Spain; and continued im use, after the 
Mowe had driven the Saracens out of 
Spain, and swayed there in their stead. 
The name, therefore, which has been 
ascribed to this last variety, is rather rela- 
tive than real. Who was the inventor, or 
even the principal architect, that introduced 
it into general use, is involved in darkness, 
even more impenetrable than the ages 
which gave it birth. Some have fancifully 
supposed it originated in the East, particu- 
y in Arabia; but where are the proofs ? 
Whatever originates im any eountry, is ge- 
nerally in use in that:country; and the 
time is not yet come, when every trace of 
buildings like these would have been 
totally obliterated in the country which 
gave them birth. But who has seen and 
described. to us fabrics of this peculiar 
class, which existed prior to its general use 
in Europe, whose remains appear in that 
country? The fact seems to be, that during 
the empire of the Saracens, this mode of 
architecture prevailed in the countries 
which they everran; and as this fierce 
ple, who were the awful scourges of the 
ite, sent to execute his wrath upon 
depraved men, who called themselves by 
his name, (Christians,) eame from the East, 
it has been. gratuitously ascribed to them, 
that they brought this mode of architecture 
along with them, and established it in the 
countries which they subdued ; from whence 
it spread to surrounding nations. “ The 
abomination which maketh desolate,” was 
rather the attribute of this eastern enemy to 
the Christian name, than that of inventors 
or improvers of any useful art; and the 
countries which the retributive justice of 
the Infinite gave into their hands, have 
cause to mourn their presence ; yea, their 
posterity. will mourn their desolating ra- 


_ wages, even for years to come. 


(To be continued.) 

ESSAYS ON THE STRUCTURE AND’ 
CHANISM OF THE OSSEOUS SYSTEM. 
(Continued from col. 239.) 

Essay VIII. 
Ar the conclusion of our last essay, we in- 
troduced the skull to the attention of our 
readers ; we now proceed in continuation 
of our subject, to observe—that the skull 
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consists of several bones, forming in their 
natural arrangement the walls of a capa- 
cious chamber, in which the brain is se- 
curely deposited. Two of the bones which 
assist in enclosing the brain, contain each a 
curious and elaborate cavity, within which 
are depositedithe organs of hearing. 

face also consists of many com- 
pacted firmly together, and forming several 
recesses or cavities, for the reception of the 
various organs of sight, smell, and taste ; 
but although the face is occupied by three 
organs, still the greatest portion of it is 
devoted to two, namely, those of smell and 
taste; and we may observe, that the more 
the organs of these two senses are deve- 
loped, the more volume the face acquires, 
and the greater is its proportion to the skull. 
On the contrary, a skull, large in propor- 
tion to the face, indicates a predominance 
of the intellectual powers; for experience 
would lead us to infer, that by the relative 
magnitude of the brain, and consequent 
capacity of the skull, is determined the 
ratio of intelligence or mental endowments 
of the animal. Hence, in man, the pro- 
portion which the volume of the brain, or 
the skull, bears to the face, is greater than 
in any other creature, and this proportion 
decreases as we descend the scale below 
him. But, on the «contrary, a cranium 
small, and a face proportionally large, are 
indications of the predominance of the 
organs of sense over the powers of intellect. 

The nature of every animal depends in a 
great measure on the relative energy of 
each of its functions; it is, if we may so 
express ourselves, carried along, and go- 
verned by, whichsoever of the senses nature 
has created the strongest; and although the 
varieties arising from this cause are less 
observable in man than in any other spe- 
cies of animals, yet we may continually see 
examples of it, even in the human race. 

It may be observed that the brain, the 
common centre of all the nerves, is the 
place also where the ions of ail the 
senses meet, and the instrament by means 
of which the mind combines with these 
perceptions, compares them, draws from 
them the various results, and, in a word, 
thinks and reflects. And it may be also 
farther observed, that those animals ap- 
proach the nearest in their intellectual 


powers to man, which have the mass of | - 


medullary substance constituting the brain, 
bearing an increased proportion to the 
rest of the nervous system ; that is to say, 
those in which the central organ of the 
senses outweighs or predominates over their 
exterior organs of sensation. 

The respective proportions of the cra- 


nium and face, indicate immediately the 
proportion of the brain to two of the chief 
external organs, viz, those of taste and 
smell; and also in a greater or less de- 
gree the ion of the internal faculties, 
com, with all those whieh may be de- 
nominated external, When we consider 
these citcumstances, it will not appear 
strange that the form of the head, and the 
proportions of the two parts which com- 
it, should afford mdiecations of the 
ities of animals—of their instinct—of 
their docility—in a word, of all their sen- 
hence that the study 
of th becomes so im and 
interesting to the naturalist. we have 
man, of all animals, has 
the 
smallest face; and it may stated as a 
general rule, with certain modifications, 
that the more animals depart from this, the 
greater their debasement and. intell 


of accuracy the relative proportion of these 
parts, the most simple (but which, how- 
ever, is not always sufficient or satisfactory) 


to 

by the upper front teeth, and by the 
cetaniatanent of the forehead ; and 
the line from the base of the skull, which 
determines its angle, is drawn. from the ex- 
ternal opening into. the ear, and by the 
loom aperture for the nostrils, 
so as to intersect it. It must be evident 
that the more the volume of the cranium 
is augmented, the greater the anterior pro- 


jection of the forehead, and the greater 


the angle the facial line would form with 
that intersecting it, from the. base; and, on 
the contrary, in proportion to the dimi- 
nished. volume of the. cranium, will this 
angle be. more acute from the inclination of 
the facial line. The facial line in man, 
beyond all other animals, forms the. greatest 
angle,—and, receding from him, it. be- 
comes more and more acute in the various 


races of quadrupedes, birds, reptiles, and 
fishes. 


i 

These circumstances were not unnoticed 
the ancients—indeed, they appear to 
wot studied them. Not only have they 
remarked, that a perpendicular facial line 
was an indication of a nature more refined 
and exalted, and one of the characters of 
beauty in the human countenance, but, 
acting on ideas brilliant, if not. correct, they 
have advanced beyond the rule of nature ; 


3 

| d 
inferiority. 
Among the different methods which have 
been used, to determine with some degree ' 
-q- is that which consists in drawing what is ‘ee 
termed the facial line, and. noting the 
angle which it makes. with the-base\.of the 
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thus, in all those figures to which they 
would give an air more than human—in 
the statues of their and in those of 
heroes, or men whom they would make to 
in divinity—the facial line may 

observed to incline considerably for- 
ward ; from this it would seem, that, ac- 
cording to their ideas, man occupied a 
station between these more perfect, but ima- 
ginary beings, and the brute creation, and 
that their gods and heroes receded still 
more than he from the form and nature of 
brutes. 

This angle being determined in the 
manner just described, (and which was first 
— we believe, by the celebrated 

r. Camper,) it is found that the heads of 
European adults ordinarily give it ranging 
from 80 to 85; in the Negro it is 70, with 
variations according to age. In infancy, 
owing to the incomplete development of 
the face, its facial line always inclines more 
forward ; the application of the facial angle, 
as a test, is therefore inadmissible. The 
ancients gave to their figures of men, when 
they would impress them with a character 
of majesty, a facial angle of even 90°, and 
in the figures of their deities, they have 
even advanced it to 100; it is this which 
renders the eyes more sunk, and the lower 
jaw apparently shorter or more contracted, 
than in nature. It was, however, to the 
figures only of deities or heroes, in whom 
the intellectual powers were supposed to 
have been so developed as to have raised 
them almost above humanity, that they 
gave this voluminous brain; for their close 
observations of nature had led them to 
understand, that in proportion to the ex- 
traordinary development of the muscular 
pewers, are the nervous or sensorial con- 
tracted, and that in such, consequently, the 
brain and skull bear a disproportionate 
smallness to the magnitude of the frame ; 
hence, in the statues of the athletic, gifted 
with prodigious bodily strength, the head is 
small, and deficient in those characteristics 
of high intellect, which stamp, the sage or 
deity; this observance of nature we see 
especially exemplified in the statues of the 
Gladiator and of Hercules. 

But the facial line, as atest, for ascer- 
taining the relative proportions of the face 
and cranium, is not equally applicable to 
every species of animal, and for the follow- 
ing reasons: There are situated in the bone 
of the forehead, between the two tables of 
its structure, two large cavities, which in 
many animals are very extensive; in man 
they are small, and placed just above the 
orbits of the eyes, where a slight projection, 
which they occasion, is generally observ- 


able; in technical phraseology, they are 
termed the frontal sinuses. In the human 
subject they affect the facial angle in a very 
trifling degree, but in many other animals 
the case is different ; in the sheep, for ex- 
ample, they are very extensive, and in the 
elephant they spread over nearly the whole 
of the skull, subdividing it into cells of 
various sizes, and producing, when a sec- 
tion of the bone is made, an appearance 
somewhat like that of the honeycomb ; 
and hence, from the space which intervenes 
between the two laminz, and the conse- 
quent projection of the external table, the 
skull assumes a magnitude which in reality 
it does not possess, and the facial line an 
angle more obtuse than is properly war- 
ranted. Another circumstance, which mi- 
litates against the test of the facial angle, is, 
that in many species of animals, and espe- 
cially those of the order rodentia, (em- 
bracing the hare, squirrel, &c.) the bones 
of the nose occupy so large a space, that 
the cranium is thrown, as it, were, behind 
them, and without the slightest elevation of 
its walls, so as to render it impossible to 
define the points through which the facial 
line should pass. 

Among the individuals of the brute cre- 
ation, however, to which the facial line is at 
all o_o the widest variations, as 
might be expected, are found to exist. In 
the ape tribe the angle ranges from 67° to 
30; in the horse it is 23; in the shee 
about 30; and in some quadru 
only 20. 

But a more correct, as well as a more 
universally applicable rule, for ascertaining 
the proportion which the cranium bears to 
the face, is by making a longitudinal ver- 
tical section of the whole head, ‘and mea- 
suring the respective areas which the skull 
and face occupy in such a section. In the 
European, the area of a section of the 
skull is almost four times larger than that 
of the face, the lower jaw being excluded. 
In the Negro, the area of the face increases 
by nearly a fifth, and in the Calmuc Tartar 
rather less, perhaps about a sixth. In the 
ape tribe, the area of the skull is little more 
than double that of the face; in most car- 
nivorous animals, as the dog, bear, tiger, 
&e. the areas are neatly equal. In the 
order rodentia, to which we have just before 
alluded, that termed bellue, including the 
rhinoceros, elephant, &c. all raminating 
animals, and those with an undivided hoof, 
have invariably the area of the face greater 
than that of the cranium; in the hare and 
marmot, for example, of the order of ro- 
dentia, it is a third larger; and in the 
porcupine more than double; in the cow, 
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and other ruminating animals, it is nearly 
double; in the hog it is a little more than 
double; nearly triple in the hippopotamus ; 
and in the horse almost four times larger. 
We might here extend our observations and 
inquiries through the whole family of red- 
blooded animals, but the plan of our essays 
renders this inadmissible, nor would it, 
perhaps, afford gratification to our readers ; 
we shall, therefore, pass on, to offer a few 
remarks on the skull and face, with respect 
to their general contour and aspect. 

The head consists of many distinct bones, 
firmly united by that species of articulation 
termed suture, and the bones thus com- 
pacted, form a solid whole. Asa dry re- 
lation of the anatomical peculiarities of 
each bone composing it would, to say the 
least, be very tiresome, it is not our inten- 
tion to put the patience of our readers to 
the test, by a description interesting only 
to those to whom such a knowledge is of 
practical utility, but to consider the subject 
in ageneral light, as at once more appro- 
priate and attractive. 

To the eye of one who has thrown off 
those feelings of abhorrence—those early 
prejudices with which too many minds 
are more or less encumbered, the human 
skull presents an expression of stern and 
imposing dignity. Contemplate it for a 
moment! how boldly the forehead rises 
from its juncture with the face—how capa- 
cious and developed that vaulted chamber 
of the brain! there reason fixed her throne, 
and wit and fancy held their magic court ! 
but these fled with the spirit that once gave 
it animation, and although nothing but the 
naked bone remains, yet, proud in its decay, 
the ruined fabric bears uneffaced the im- 
press of dominion stamped by the Almighty 
on the noblest of the workmanship of his 
hands ! 

Let us turn from this picture to the 
brute ; but, oh, how poor is the compari- 
son! in vain do we look for the towering 
forehead, so conspicuous in man, or the 
bold arching of that lordly dome—“ the 
dome of thought, the palace of the soul !” 
all is low, narrow, and contracted, and the 
whole is deficient in that stern loftiness of 
expression, which still proclaims man— 
though “ man in his decay.” 

But let us endeavour to discover in what 
this difference essentially consists. We 


may observe, then, that in man, the face is 
placed below the skull, and overhung by the 
forehead ; whereas in the brute, the face 
invariably projects, and the forehead falls 
back, or is not even to be distinguished ; 
now this difference is not caused by the 
position only of the face, the respective 


form and situation of the composi 
it, especially the orbits 
bute materially, The orbits are formed by 
several bones, or portions of several bones 
conjointly ; and in man they consist of two 
funnel-shaped cavities, with edges irregu- 
larly rounded, and situated in the anterior 
part of the cranium ; the extremities rather 
converge, so that the edges, which may be 
said to form the bases of the cones, are 
turned obliquely outwards. In the human 
subject the axis of the edge of the orbit is 
horizontal, or perhaps even rather directed 
upwards. In the ape tribe, as in man, the 
orbits are placed in front, the figure too of 
the cavities is nearly the same, but the 
shape of the edges or external openings 
varies in most, in some being completely 
oval, with the axis perpendicular. 

In all other animals the orbits turn 
more obliquely outwards, so that the eyes 
cease to be directed forwards, but have 
an aspect more or less lateral. In some 
classes this is much more remarkable 
than in others.—In the feathered race, for 
example, the orbits are completely lateral ; 
—in the hare and rabbit, and most of the 
rodentia, nearly as much so. The figure 
of the orbit, and its formation, differ also. 
In most ruminating animals its edge is 
nearly circular, and in these, and indeed 
throughout the whole of the class mam- 
malia, except in man and the ape, 
although the external ridge of the orbit 
be complete, the walls of the recess, in its 
inferior part, are for a considerable space 
deficient. But in carnivorous animals, 
besides this, which is the case to a great 
extent, a portion of the edge or_ external 
osseous ridge is wanting also, which in the 
living animal is supplied by a’ ligament, 
so that the outer ring or circle of the orbit 
is not complete. 

It need not be observed, that the posi- 
tion of the eye depends upon the form 
and construction of the orbit,—and every 
one must have noticed the varieties of 
expression in the physiognomies of differ- 
ent animals, arising from this circum- 
stance.—The oblique position of the eye 
in the wolf and tiger, give to the coun- 
tenance a peculiar expression of malignity 
and cunning; nor is this expression lost 
in the skeleton of the head; but, as con- 
nected with the formation of the orbit, it 
presents a marked characteristic. 4 

We have before mentioned, that in 
birds, the orbits are situated completely 
laterally ;—but besides this, they differ in 
many other respects from those of qua- 
drupeds ;—they are larger in proportion 
to the size of the cranium, and instead of 
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being formed with a funnel, or cone- 
shaped cavity, retreating almost to a point, 
their shape is in general rather that of.a 

or hollow, rounded equally. In man, 
we believe in all the mammalia, a 
considerable space intervenes between the 
lateral and posterior parts of the two 
orbits, in which the mternal organs of 
smell are situated ;—but in the bird, a 
thin partition of bone is all that divides 
the two cavities, and even this in many 


instances is only partial, being com- 


pleted by a membranous expansion ;-—the 
internal organ of smell, being here always 
placed completely anterior to, and below 
any part of the orbits,—while, as we have 
said in the mammalia, it occupies a situ- 
ation more or less immediately between 


them. 
From the allotted to the orbits 
in the race of birds, we might naturally 


expect that, according to the general laws 
of nature, the organs by which they were 
oecupied would be of great perfection : 
such is the fact ;—the sense of sight in 
these i i animals is strong and 
aectrate, to a degree almost surprising. 
The kingfisher, hovering like a star over 
the<stream, the heron watching motionless 
for hours on the margin of the lake or 
river, the seagull skimming over the 
hillows of the ocean, the eagle in the 
clouds, aJI intent upon their prey, afford, 
severally, examples of its strength, or of its 
quiekness and 


accuracy. 
W. Martin. 


Hammersmith, April. 
(To be continued.) 
ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
MaY, 1829, 
Iw our last paper we stated that in Febru- 
ary the line of the syzigies and of the apsides 
of the Moon’s orbit coincided, the portion 
from the last quarter to’ the first — 


lower part of it; by comparing the t 
that have elapsed ‘between two ition 
since Feb, we shall find that the Moon 


is longer in describing this portion of her 
revolution every month. This, as was 
observed in a former paper, arises from the 
two lines, above mentioned, shifting their 
situations with respect to each other. In 
the month above-named, the lines of the 

and separated the orbit into 


two parts, from the sign Aquarius to Leo, 
and vice versa ; the former at present cuts 
the orbit from the commencement of Pisces 
to Virgo, and that of: — extends from 
This difference is the 
the syzigies advancing 29 


degrees in each revolution, while the apsides 
advance only three degrees, the syzigies 
consequently gain upon the apsides = 
in a revolution. The 
of the apsides di of the 
Sun ; they alternately advance and retreat 
according as the Sun and Moon are situated 
with regard to each other. While the Moon 
is describing any part of her orbit that is 
situated within 54 degrees 44 minutes of 
the syzigies, the attraction of the Sun will 
cause the Moon to’ be longer in arriving at 
the apogean points. If the apsides are 
thie: dhe! some limits, oon- 
sequently advance; the opposite effect 
takes place when they are situated within 
35 degrees 16 minutes of the quadratures ; 
the limits being greatest in which they 
advance, this will be the ultimate effect. 
On the evening of the ist, the planet Mars 
is observed in the constellation Taurus, 
between Aldebaran and 8 Tauri; he is 
directing his course between the horns of 
the Bull. Saturn continues a icuous 
object in Cancer. At 10) minutes. past 10 
the noble planet Jupiter rises‘ in the con- 
stellation Gphinchms near the same spot as 
last month. The planet Mars sinks beneath 
the horizon at 40 minutes: past 10, and 
Saturn at 31 minutes past 1 in the moming 
of the 2nd:' At 23 minutes past 4 the 
crescent of the Moon ascends above our 
horizon, and 12 minutes later the me 4 
source of light and heat to our system, sheds 
his enlivening beams over this portion of 
the Earth. At 16 minutes 39 seconds 
1 in the morning of the 3rd the first sate 
of Jupiter is eclipsed in his shadow ; a 
at 57 minutes past 7 the Moon changes, 
her synodical revolution being completed in 
29 days, 9 hours, and 36 minutes, being 9 
minutes less than the preceding; the half 
revolution is completed in 14 days, 1 hour, 
and 35 minutes ; which is Ghours and 55 
minutes shorter than the. half revolution in 
revolution occupies 6 


On the evening of the 5th, the crescent of 
the Moon embellishes the western hemi- 


since he 
ated between the Sun 
crosses the ecliptic in hi 


50 days having elapsed since 
the ecliptic in his descending node, and 89 


| 
days 17 hours, and 2 minutes, being 2 hours 
longer than the same period in the previous 
} 
south of and approaching the planet Mars : 
; she passes him at 9....At 45-minutes past 
1 in the morning of the 8th, Mercury passes 
} 114 
was in a 
situ- 
| h: he also 
ding node, 
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since he ascended from southern to northern | after a lapse of 365 days 5 hours and 57 
latitude. - | minutes; his declination on this day is 20 
In the evening of this day, the Moon degrees 11 minutes north; his semi-diameter 
approaching her first quarter is noticed to 15 minutes 49 seconds and 2,tenths; the 
the south of, and directing her course.to, the time. of his semi-diameter passing the 
planet Saturn; she is im conjunction with meridian is 1 minute 7 seconds and 3 tenths, 
him at 2 on the’ following moming. The and his hourly motion in space 2 minutes 
first satellite of Jupiteris again immersed in and 24 seconds; he rises on this day at 6 
his shadow at 10 minutes, 40 seeonds, past minutes past 4, and sets at 54 minutes 
3 in the morning of ‘the 10thjand,at 36 | past 7. 
minutes past 7 in the evening the Moon is, At 19 minutes past 8 in the evening of 
dichotomised, the revolution from this point | the 25th, the Moon again enters her last 
of her orbit being completed in 29 days,17 quarter, after a lapse of 29 days, 5 hours, 
hours, and 29 minutes, which is'51 minutes _ and 24 minutes ; which is 2 hours and 12 
more than the preceding ; 14 days, 4 hours, | minutes less than the preceding. synodical 
and 18 minutes isthe tenth of the half revo. revolution betweeri the same points ; the 
tion, being 9 hours and 53 minutes longer | half is completed in 15 days.and 43 minutes, 
than the same period in April; the time being 12 hours and, 5 minutes less than the 
elapsed since the change! is 7 days, 11.| same period in April; and the quarter 
hours, and 39 minutes, which is 8 hours, | occupies 7 days, and 31. minutes, which is 
and 33 minutes more than the last quarter | 8 hours and 2 minutes. less than the quarter 
of a revolution, between: the same points. | in April. , At 27 mainutes. 35, seconds 
Mars is observed-this‘evening between the | 1 in the morning of the 26th, the first 
tips of the Bull’s horns § and 2% Tauri. | satellite of Jupiter again suffers an eclipse. 
The Herschell is: stationary on The Moon is in, perigee on: this day, and 
the 11th. On the following day;the Moon | om the 30th Venus crosses the ecliptic in 


is in ve on the:183th Mercury is in 
perihelio, the time elapsed sin¢e his aphelio 
is 45 days, and since his Jast perihelio 89. 
After progressing through the constellations 
* Leo, Virgo, and Libra, thie Moon arrives 
at that part of the orbit ‘which is opposite 
the Sun on the 18th, at'48 minutes past 7 
in the evening het synodical revolution is 
completed in 29 days, 13 hours, and 46 
minutes, which is 3 bours and 5 minutes 
less than the preceding. The period from 
her change, or the half revolution, occupies 
15 days, 11 hours, and 51) minutes, being 
3 hours and 50 minutes more than the same 
period last month ; and the quarter tevolu- 
tion is finished in 8: days ‘and 12 minutes, 
being 4 hours and’3 minntes less than the 
same portion of her orbit in April. ' 

On the same evening,'at 33: minutes 19 
seconds past 11, the shadow of the mighty 
= Jupiter envelopes ‘in . darkness ° the 

rst of his attendant ‘iminaries, the fair 
attendant of the Earth being noticed ¢on- 
siderably to the west of ‘him. She) is 
observed to have! ied him ‘6n the 
following evenitie, at’45 minutes’ past 
9 the conjunction” between these “bodies 
takes place, the Moon'’ being’ considerably 
to the north Of the plahet.: Ow the 20th 
Venus passes the Sun at her superior con. 
junction,’297 days having elapsed ‘sirice her 
inferior conjunetion; and since’ her last 
superior her apparent’ diameter’ on ‘this 
day is 10’ seconds; ‘her appéaranee’ being 
full. At'31 minutes past-9:in the morning 
of the 21st, the San enters the sign Gemini 
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‘her ascending, node, 113 days having 
| elapsed since she descended from north to 
| south latitude, and .225..since. she..was in 
the same situation as.at present.. - 

ASSASSINATION OF MAJOR LAING, THE LATE 

CELEBRATED AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 
Letter on his Arrival at Timbuctu, dated Septem. 
a yber 21, 1826. 

“ My dear Consul,—A very. short, epistle 
must serve to apprise you, as well as my 
dearest Emma, of my arrival at, and depar- 
ture from, the great capital of Central Africa ; 
the former of which events took place ‘on the 
18th ult.—the latter will take place, please 
God, at axi"tarly hour to-morrow morning. 
T have abandoned all thoughts of retracing 
my steps'to Tripoli, and came heré with an 
intention of proceeding to Jenne by water ; 
but this ‘intention has been entirely upset, 
and'' my) situation in ’Timbactu rendered 
exceedingly: unsafe, ‘by the’ unfriendly dis- 
position “ofthe Boulahs of Massina, who 
have this year upset'the dominion of the 
Tuarie, and made themselves — of 
Timbuctu; ‘and »whose* sultan, » has 
expressed ° his) ‘hostility towards ‘nie in no 
equivocal ‘terms, letter which Al Saidi 
Boubokar, the sheik of this town, ‘received 
from him a few Gays'after' my atrival. He 
has now got intelligence of my being in Tim- 
buew ; and as apartyof Fotlahsare hourly 
expected, Al Saldi> Boubokar, who is an 


excellent good: man}; and owho trembles for 
my safety, has strongly urged my immediate 
26 
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departure ; and I am sorry to say that the 
notice has been so short, and I have so 
much to do previous to going away, that 
this is the only communication I shall, for 
the present, be able to make, My destina- 
tion is Sego, whither I hope to arrive in 
fifteen days; but I regret to say the road 
is a vile one, and my perils are not yet at 
an end; but my trust is in God, who has 
hitherto borne me up amidst the severest 
trials, and protected me amidst the nume- 
rous dangers to which Ihave been exposed. 

“ T have no time to give you any account 

of Timbuctu, but shall briefly state that, in 
every respect, except in size (which does not 
exceed four miles, in. circumference,) it has 
completely met my expectations. Kabra is 
only five miles distant, and is a neat town, 
situated on the very margin of the river. I 
have been busily employed during my stay, 
searching the records in the town, which are 
abundant, and in acquiring information of 
every kind ;nor is it with any common 
degree of satisfaction that I say my per- 
severance has been amply rewarded. I 
am now convinced that my hypothesis, 
concerning the termination of the Niger, is 
correct. ,..., 

“ May God bless you ali! I shall write 
ou fully from Sego, as also my Lord 
athurst ; and I rather apprehend that both 

letters will reach you at one time, as none 
of the Ghadamis merchants leave Timbuctu 
for two months to come. Again, may God 
bless you all! Mydear Emma must excuse 


“my writing. I have begun a hundred letters 


to her, but have been unable to get through 
one. She is ever uppermost in my thoughts ; 
and I look forward with delight to thehour 
of our meeting, which, please God, is now 
at no great distance.” 

This letter was left behind at Timbuctu, 
and appears to have been brought by the 
nephew of Babani, together with an im- 

rant document in Arabic, of which the 
ollowing is the substance :— 

“‘ About.a month after their safe arrival 
at Timbuctu (Laing and young Moktah,)} 
the Prince of the Faithful, Sultan Ahmad, 
Ben Mohammed Labo, tie lord and 
sovereign of all those countries, wrote a 
letter to his lieutenant-governor Osman, 
containing as follows :— 

“ ¢T have heard that a Christian intends 
coming to you ; but whether he has already 
arrived or not, Ido not know. You must 
prevent him from arriving, if he has not 
reached you ; and if he has, you must expel 
him the country in such a manner as to 
leave him no hope of returning to our coun- 
tries, because I have received a letter from 
the tribe of Foulah, containing a caution 


against allowing Christians to come into the 
Mussulman countries in Soudan; which 
letter was written in the East, and con- 
tained an account of the mischiefs and im- 
pieties by which they have corrupted Spain 
and other countries. 

“When governor Osman received this 
letter, he could not but obey it. He there- 
fore engaged a sheik of the Arabs of the 
desert, named Ahmad, son of Obeid-allah, 
son of Rehal, of Soliman Barbooshi, to go 
out with the Christian, and protect him as 
far as the town of Arwan. Batbooshi 
accordingly went with him from Timbuctu ; 
but, on arriving at his own residence, he 
treacherously murdered him, and took pos- 
session of all his property. This is within 
our knowledge—who know the affair, and 
have seen the letter of the prince of the 
faithful, Sultan Ahmad Labo.” 

This document is attested in Timbuctu by 
15 signatures. The following examination, 
by the British Consul, of Bungola, who 
represents himself‘as the servant of the late 

ajor Laing, gives the catastrophe of this 
melancholy story :— 

“What is your name ?—Bungola. 

“Were you Major Laing’s servant?—Yes 
(and he produced the following paper :)— 

“ ¢ Azoad, 2d July, 1826. 

“ ¢T promise to pay the bearer, Bungola, 
the sum of six dollars per month, from the 
15th of Dec. 1825, till my return to Ghad- 
amis; or, on thé failure of that event, till 
the 15th of Dec. 1826 ; previously deduct- 
ing fifty dollars, which I paid for his free- 


dom. “¢A Gorvow Laine.’ 


“ Were you with Major Laing at the first 
attack 7—Yes, and wounded. —(Shewing 
his head.) 

re rs you remain with him at Mooktars? 
—Yes. 

“ Did you accompany him from thence 
to Timbuctu ?—Yes. 

“ How was he received at Timbuctu ?— 
Well. 

“ How long did he remain at Timbuciu ? 
—About two months. 

“Did you leave Timbuctu with Major 
Laing ?— Yes. 

Who went with you ?—A kofile of Arabs. 

“In what direction did you go ?—The 
sun — my right cheek. 

* Did you know where you were going 
—To 

Did you see any water, and were you 
molested ?—We saw no water, nor were 
we molested till the night of the third day, 
when the Arabs of the country attacked and 
killed my master. 

“ Was any one killed besides your 
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master ?—I was wounded, but cannot say 
if any were killed. ; 

“ Were you sleeping near your master ? 
—Yes. 

“How many wounds had your master ? 
—I cannot say ; they were all with swords ; 
and in the morning I saw the head had been 
cut off. 

“ Did the person who had charge of your 
master commit the murder ?—Sheik Bur- 
basch, who accompanied the Rels, killed 
him, being assisted by his black servants, 
with swords, when asleep, 

“ What did the sheik then do ?—He 
went on to his country. An Arab took me 
back to Timbuctu. 

“ What property had your master when 
he was killed ?—Two camels: one carried 
the provisions ; the other carried my master 
and his bags. 

“Where were your master’s papers ?— 
In his bag. 

“Did you endeavour to preserve them ? 
I was so stunned with the wound, I never 
thought of the papers. 

“ Were the papers brought back to Tim. 
buctu ?—I don’t know.” 

And this Arab thus deposes before the 
Kadi of Tripoli :-— 

“ Appeared before me, &c., and maketh 
oath, according to the established form of 
the Mahomedan faith, Bungola, servant to 
the late Major Laing, who swears that he 
was with his master three days beyond 
Timbuctu, and saw his master murdered ; 
and that he actually saw the head separated 
from the body. 

“Signed, &e. in the presence of his 
Highness’s Minister. «yp, Gures.” 


Thus perished this enterprising traveller, 
by the hand of an assassin, after being the 
first to accomplish an object, the attainment 
of which has long been considered as a 
desideratum in geography. There is, how- 
ever, a faint hope that his journals may be 
recovered. An Arab, who carried a correct 
account of the murder to our Consul} at 
Mogadore, reported also that a friend of his 
had books (not printed, but written) that 
belonged to the Christian, and thought he 
could get them ; in which attempt, we need 
scarcely say, the Consul gave him every 
encouragement, 

In addition to our feelings: of regret for 
the death of this enterprising traveller, it 
is painful to reflect, that, all, attempts 
hitherto made, to. penetrate central Africa, 
visit Timbuctu, transmit. to Europe 
some authentic information respecting this 


celebrated city, have been invariably de- 
feated by some fatal disaster. Listening 
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to the clanking of the chains which bind 
Africa in. Eu fetters, we need not 
wonder why her swarthy inbabitants should 
view strangers with jealousy, and t 
every foreigner who imtrudes into their 
dominions, of some sivister design; and 


more icularly so, that they should de- 
test white men, and hear the name of 
Christian with abhorrence, 

POETRY. 


HAPPINESS, A VISION. 
(Written in a Lady’s Album.) 
In goer fancy T thought 
I Wandered at dawn of the day, 
To seek what so many have sought, 
And many have lost by the way : 
‘Twas Happiness—where is the boon ? 
That secret a dream will impart, 
Which you, gentle lady, may soon 
Interpret with ease to your heart. 


Methought it a morn of glad May, 
And perfume was breathing around, 
From dewy bright flowers that lay - 
Besprinkled with gems on the ground ; 
And glory o'er nature was flung, 
And harmony lived in the air, 
For liberty tuned the birds’ song, 
And the voice of the turtle was there. 


Though gladness reign’d over the scene, 

So fraught with the soul of content, 
Yet memory shw what had been, 

And wept o’er her woes as I went; 
Till casnally turning my eye, 

‘Two nymphs ¥ perceived by my side, 
When, pleasure suppressing a sigh, 

To greet them I instantly tried. 


I eke, and I fancied they pulled, 
ut one had & heavetlier look 
That my heart of its sorrows beguiled, 
When my own in her fair hand she toek, 
And besonght that I never would fear 
With aught I encounter’d to cope, 
Since she and her sister were near, 7 
And their names—they were Fancy and Hope. 


Fair Fancy,would now be my guide, 
And laugh’d as she tip ‘it along ; 
But Hope always walk’d by myside, 
And lighten’d my heart with a song ; 
And sweet was her strain toa my soul, 
So fall of the fatiré, at fast 
Its spirit-deluding. eontrol 
Destroy'd every theught of the past. 


We journey’d together through scenes 
More varied than Christian’s of old, 

Through seasons and ‘places, by meatis 
That/need not to dreamers be told ; 

And mingled with multitades more, 
Devoted to pleasure for life, 

But, like the wild waves on the shore, | 
They fretted in turbulent strife, 


When. weary of feeling the power 
Of envy, ambition, and pride, 
I panted to breathe a free hour, 
By peaceable Solitude’s side ; 
So Faucy reveal’d to me now, 
A hermit alone in his cell ; 
And as wisdom appear’d on his brow 
I ask’d ‘ Where does happiness dwell!’ 


He answer'd, ‘ The wise will not seek 
Beyond their own hearts for their jor. 

F they know the enchantment so weak, 
That.a wish, will its being destroy. 

1 sought it in leve and in lore, 
I songht in the court and the crowd ; 

I sought it in toil with the poor, 
In grandear and wealth with the proud.’ 
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. ‘l sought it with hard-hearted vice,— 

Oh shun the dread siren, fond youth ! 

It this single sentence suffice,— 
Bliss lives but with virtue and truth.’ 

In shadows he pass’d from my view, 
And the shadows came over my mind; 

Of truth he had‘said what was true, 
Bat not where the truth I migtit find. . 


We saunter'd in moonlight and love, 
Where Virtue, serene as the sky, 
Was gazing on glories above, 
Though tears brightly beam'd in her eye ; 
When | ask’d her for Truth, with a smile 
She pointed the path in -her way, 
And bid me be patient awhile, 
For Trath would appear with the day. 


In quiet, and’starlight, and calm, 
Enamour'd of Virtue stray'd ; 
Her presence diffusing a balm 
Oer prospects in radiance array’d ; 
Till we met with a maiden fotlorn, 
When Fancy and Hope passing by, 
Spake somewhat of her bridal morn, 
Aad joy then illumined her eye. 
At length we arrived at a cot, 
‘Where plenty and peace seem’d to be ; 
And thought that a more happy lot, 
I need endeavour to see ; 
And Hope said that Love led to joy, 
But then a loud weeping arose,— 
‘A widow bewatling her boy,— 
So Love seem’d the parent of woes. 


Now Hope with her hand hid her eyes, 
And I almost began to despair, 
Till Fancy compell'd us to rise, 
And follow her,—she mnst say where :— 
* To seek the young bride let us roam,’ — 
We found her alone in her care, 
For Love had forsaken her home, 
And Prudence had never been there. 


T felt that the search was in vain, 
And knew not what path to pursue, 
As Hope seem'd to lead me to pain, 
And Fancy was evér untrae.— 
But a change soon came over my dream,— 
And I heard, in the chamber of death, 
Sweet strains, as of some lioly theine, 
Meekly utter’d with falt’ring breath. 


By the death-bed of beauty was I : 
‘ow Fancy\before that had fied, 
And Here bade her look to the sky, . 
And Religion supported her head ; 
While Faith named the Saviour, and smiled, 
And Charity. sooth'd her to rest, 
She slept like an innocent child, 
And mingled in bliss with the blest. 


Then visions of glory sublime 
Barst placidly sweet on my sight, 
Surpassing the language of time, 
And full of eternity’s light: 
Pain, sorrow, and age were endoed 
With rapture, and glory, and _me 


“ii 


_And while in amazement I stoo 
Lo! Virtue converted to Truth. 


Religion said, Look not on earth, 
For that which it never hath given ; 
And whisper’d where:she had her birth, 
And pointed the pathway to heaven ; 
And told me to evil belong’d 
False Fancy, whatévér she saith ; 
And Hope, though she:shoeuld uot be wrong’d, 
Is falsehood itself without faith. a2 


But Charity. kissed Hope’s brow, 

And Faith held their hands in her own ; 
This beaatiful sisterhood now, 

As the heavenly graces are known, 
May they, gentle lady, preside 

O'er your heart whate’er you endare, 


Foe they wil! undoubtedly guide 


To happiness endless and pure, . 


Plymouth, Aug. 1828, GM. 


j 


DAVID'S LAMENTATION OVER SAUL 
AND JONATHAN.—(2 Sam. i. 19—27.) 


Let ev’ry tone with sorrow swell ; 
Let ev’ry feeling groan with pain:— 
Thy beauty is, O Israel, 

Upon thy sacred places slain: 

How are the mighty fallen! Oh! 
The kingly, princely—they are low! 


But tell it not in baughty Gath, 

Nor publish it in Askelon ; 

Lest, (as they praise their Ashtoreth,) 
Philistia’s daugliters ev'ry one 

Exult aloud, with wanton fires, 

In triumph witb their graceless sires : 


Ye mountains of that Gilboa, +H 
Upon you be nor dew nor rain, - 


‘Nor lovely scenes of off'rings gay— 


But as a waste of wo remain; 
For vilely cast upon your field, 
Is mighty Saul’s anointed shield. 


When raging giants shook the land, 

Brave Jonathan’s untroubled bow 

Shot, from the quiver of his hand, 

A storm of arrows throngh the foe; 

The sword of Saul did trophies bring, tol 
From thousands slaughter’d by thé kings, 


Both Saul and Jonathan were fine 
And noble, in the warriors eye; 
Their lives did pleasantly intwine ; 
And they did undivided die: 
Swifter they were than eagles are,— 
Stronger than lions, in the war. 


Ye daughters of sad Israel, 1 
Deplore your murder’d sovereign’s fate ; 
"Twas he who made your charms excel, 
Arraying you in eostly state,— 

Scarlet and ornaments of gold ;— 

But now exposed he lies, and cold. 


‘How are the mighty overthrown ! 


(Like cedars by the whirlwind’s. ire :) 
Beneath the battle’s wrath they groan, 
In blended, kindred blood expire. 

O Jonathan they martyr’d thee, 
Amidst thy hills of piety ! 


My brother Jovathan! for.thee, 

Thou pleasant one! bow yearns my breast ! 
Thy gen’rous, wondrous love to ine, 
Exceeded woman’s dearest, best.— 

Al! how the mighty sons of war, 

With broken weapons, fallen are! 


Dover, Feb. 10th, 1829. Joon Suita. 
A SIGH. 


“To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom—is, to 


A Sica! a sigh, heart-felt anddeep 
I heard misery’s mournful knell :-~ 
It spoke a grief, too strong to weep, 

A pain,—too vast for tongue to tell. 
*Twas anguish utter'd in a moan, 

*Twas sorrow’s most pathetic groan. 


It told what language cannot speak, . 
What active thought cannot conceive,— 
A heart grief-smote, and nearsto break 
Which nothing earthly can relieve ; 

Of blighted hopes, and prospects riy’n, 
And wishes darting up to heay’n. 


It dimm’d the eye, and robb*dof bloom 
The cheek,—now wan and ashy pale ; 
And bending downwards to the tomb 
The body—spoke a tragic tale.— 
From fond endearments fore'd to part, 
The prelade of a BROKEN HEART! 


Burslem, J. Youre. 
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FOR EASTER-DAY MORN. 


(Matt. xxviii.) 


Lo! the orient tints unfold 
Tidings of approaching day ; 
See, the massy rock is roll’d 
From the cave where Jesu’ lay ! 
Hark !—the earthquake’s final groan! 
Nature does her AuTHor own! 
« Fear not, Magdalene ; thy Lord 
“ Has fulfill’d the promised word.” 


« Risen from corruption’s womb, 
“ and the Fatagr’s will obey’d ; 
* Christ incarnate in the tomb, 
“ Has the sinner’s ransom paid : 
“ He, the great arehetype reveal’d, 
Sin’s destroying wound bas heal’d! 
«“ Now is bruis’d “the serpent’s head’ 
“ Christ is risen from the dead !” 


Glorious morn—O matchless love ! 
Haste we to the gospel-feast : 
Rise with Christ to joys above, 
Every Magdalene be blest : 
Lo! our risen God appears! 
Didymus believes and fears ! 
Mortals, henee, your fervours raise ; 
Sound the great Revesmsn’s 


LAST MOMENTS. 


“ Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.”— Paul. 


Ir is almost done, it is almost o’er, 

Another hard struggle, and one sigh more, 
And the spirit will drop its clay ; 

The portals of heav’n are opening now, 

And the angels of light from their gem-thrones bow 
To bear it in transport away. 


Softly, and viewless to mo light, 

Round the Christian’s couch the troops of light 
Take their anxious and bre:thless stand, 

To minister comfort, or strength to impart, 

And cheer 'midst the-conflict the sufferer’s heart, 
With a sight of the promised land. 


Unearthly strains on the dying saint’s ear 
They gently breathe ; heav’n’s regions appear 
Already to circle them round, 
The eye beams a rapture the voice cannot speak, 
a with joy stretch’d just ready to 
reak, 
Vibrate to each angel-breath’d sound. 


The last sigh is heav’d, the struggle is o'er, 
Nor sorrow nor pain can afflict any more 
All warfare for ever is done.— 
The shackles which bound once to earth are all 


riv’n, 
The land of the blessed whose sins are forgiv’n, 
It enters, and joins in the praises of heav’n, 
To Him whe the victory. won, DIB A 
Burslem, i J. Younes. 


THE EMBLEM. 


Sweet vernal flow’r, 
Whose fragrance scents the balmy air, 
sweet last ; 

nipping blast sweeps rudely b 
Thy ruthless fate,—I but 
To think that thou art fading fast. 

Emblem of life, 
The little infant opés its eye, 

Its first faint morn ; 
But, ah! the envious spoiler Death, 
Has closed its hour of fleeting breath, 
And quench’'d its ray as soon as 9.8 
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Review.—India’s Cries to British Hu- 
manity ; containing the Suttee’s Cry 
to Britain, shewing that the Burning of 
Hindoo Widows may be abolished with 
Ease and Safety. pp. 98. Facts und 
Observations on the Practice of Taxing 
Pilgrims in various parts of India, §c. 
pp- 65. An Appeal to British Huma- 
nity and Justice, respecting the Practice 
of Exposing the Sick on the Banks of the 
Ganges, §c. pp. 66. An Appeal toithe 
Society of Friends, for their C ra- 
tion in in Inilia. 
pp» 32. - Peggs, late Missionary 
Cuttack, Wightman and 
Cramp, London. 


Tus volume is composed of several pam- 
phlets, the extent and names of which are 
given in the above title-page. We fiaye 
seen them separately, and we now see 
them combined, and in each state ‘think 
that they contain much heart-rending mat- 
ter, and make a powerful appeal to British 
humanity and justice. Mr. Peggs ‘having 
visited India, and been an eye-witness, in 
part, of the enormities he describes, it is 
not a matter of surprise that an endeavour 
to put an end to these barbarous abomina- 
tions should be uppermost in his thoughts, 
and give full employment to bis pen: He 
is certainly ‘somewhat enthusiastic’ in ‘the 
cause he has espoused, but it is an entbu- 
siasm dictated by the honourable feelings 
of the heart, and cherished by every prin- 
ciple that is creditable to human nature. 

In his first. pamphlet Mr, Peggs. gives 
many specific instances, in which widows 


.| have been.burned alive on the funeral piles 


of their husbands, and details, on several 
occasions, the sportive apathy with which 
the tragedies were beheld by the assembled 
spectators. They furnish unquestionable 
proof, that scenes of cruelty tend to stifle 
the finer sensibilities of our nature, and, by 
our familiarity with them, ultimately bruta- 
lize the human character. He next one 
that this detestable rite is not enjoined by 
the most authoritative of the Hindoo legis- 
lators—that it is opposed to their views of 
eminent virtue—and that, though force is 
forbidden by the Shastras, it is _frequéntly 
employed in depriving the widow of tife. 
The total abolition of this horrid practice, 
he contends, might be easily effected by 
the British, without endangering the peace 
or safety of our Asiatic possessions, 

support of this, he adduces the testimonies 
of many competent judges, and the de- 
cided opinions of very powerful authorities. 
He allows that Britain has made some 


tardy movements towards the attainment of 
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this object, but that the lethargic steps she 
has taken, tend rather to sanction the crime, 
and to increase its perpetration, than to 
manifest a decided disapprobation of the 
inhumanity, and to diminish the number of 
its victims. This testimony, and this au- 
thority, hé derives both from Euro 
high in office, and from many of the 
natives, whose feelings revolt at the out- 
rage he deplores; and finally concludes, 
that after one decisive sentence from the 
voice of England, the shriek of the dying 
widow would be heard no more. 

On the tax that is levied by the British 
on the pilgrims who visit the idol and 
temple of Joagernant, the language of Mr. 
Peggs is pointed and energetic. This por- 
tion of his volume is divided into five 
sections, in which he traces the origin, na- 
ture, proceeds, and appropriation of the 
tax; states that the idolatrous establish- 
ments are chiefly supported by the system 
of Juggernaut; adverts to the miseries 
resulting from this system; points out the 
facility and advantayes of its abolition ; 
answers objections that may be urged 
against the repeal for which he contends ; 
and finally argues, that it is not lawful to 
put the tax thus levied and exacted “ into 
the treasury, for it is the price of blood.” 

To hisappeal to British humanity and 
justice, respecting the exposure of the sick 
on the banks of the Ganges, Mr. Peggs 
has prefixed the appalling title of Guaut 
Morpers. This appellation may have a 
severe sound, but the facts adduced in the 

which follow, will fully justify both 
its’ propriety and application. Of this 
diabolical custom he traces the origin, and 
states the prevalence ; describes the various 
ways in which these murders are com- 
thitted, most of which are too shocking to 
be transcribed. In collecting the melan- 
choly facts which form the greater portion 
of this branch of the volume, although he 
has shewh much diligence, their vast num- 
bers prove that they are most profusely 
scattered. We peruse the statement with a 
sorrowful interest, and find it written like 
Ezekiel’s roll, within and without, with 
mourning, lamentation, and woe. The 
ceding facts and incidents are followed by 
humane hints for the meliotation of the 
state of society in India. These chiefly re- 
laté to their domestie habits, social inter- 
course, and modes of life, all of which are 
susceptible of iniprovements that aré essen- 
tial to human happiness. On these and 
similar subjects Mr. Peggs has crowded 
togetlier much useful information, and 
more than intimated, that it would not be 
a work of difficulty to establish systems 


which should ameliorate the condition of 
the natives, as an important branch of the 
human family, and finally rescue them 
from a degrading superstition, the charac- 
bald which are written in blood. ‘ 
e concluding which is an Ap 

to the Society of Phenis, for their 
ation in promoting Christianity in India, 
evinces the author’s sincerity, in endea- 
vouring to interest all classes of the com- 
munity in the temporal, spiritual, and 
eternal welfare of «sixty millions of our 
Asiatic population. We learn from an ad- 
vertisement prefixed to this appeal, that it 
originated in a request made by a member 
of the society addressed, and contains 
specific replies to the questions proposed. 

is circumstance gives to the appeal a 
locality in its application; but the infor- 
mation communicated is both designed and 
adapted for general utility. 

n laying the varied but moment 
topics contained in this volume before a 
British public, the author’s avowed inten- 
tion is, to awaken our national sympathies 
in behalf of the victims and devotees of 
superstition, whose cause he pleads. Some 
years since, a few powerful voices roused 
the slumbering energies of Britain to sur- 
vey the horrors of the slave-trade. In 
favour of the injured Africans, petitions 
assailed the legislature from every quarter; 
and in the memorable year of 1807, the 
death-warrant of this abominable traffic 
was signed. The shriek of the Hindoo 
widow from the burning pile, the implorin 
groans of the afflicted about to be pert 
into the Ganges, and the expiring sighs of 
the miserable victims perishing beneath 
the wheels of Juggernaut, though uttered 
in India, are heard in Britain, and solicit 
the generous aid which Africa experienced 
at her hands. The cause which the author 
advocates has a claim upon British huma- 
nity and justice, scarcely inferior to that 
which Wilberforce pleaded in the senate, 
Granville Sharp in our courts of justice, 
and Clarkson before a sympathizing pub- 
lic ; and if followed up with the same spirit 
of serious perseverance, there can be little 
doubt that it will ultimately be crowned 
with similar success. 

In the city of Coventry a society has 
been formed for the abolition of human 
sacrifices in India. This is a noble ex- 
ample, which we should rejoice to find 
becoming an object of universal imitation. 
Petitions emanating from these, and bearing 
the signatures of the friends of Jhomanity, 
could not fail, on being presented, to 
awaken legislative attention ; and little 
more, we are persuaded, is needful, to en- 
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sure the desired object. The voice of na- 
tional humanity must be heard, and when 
heard, it cannot ultimately plead in vain. 

This volume is replete with extensive 
information, affecting incidents, and lumin- 
ous statements of facts. In his appeal to 
the compassionate sensibilities of our nature, 
Mr. Peggs is always in earnest, and with 
ourselves anxious 


“that where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too” 


Review.—Pastoral Discourses on Revi- 
vals in Religion. By Henry Forster 
Burder, M. A., &c.&e. 12mo. pp. 155. 
Westley. London. 1829. 

TuereE is frequently something very vague 
and indefinite in the phrase “ Revivals in 
Religion ;” the ideas connected with it 
deriving in a great measure their colouring 
and character from the sect or party by 
whom it is used. To one long accustomed 
to reside near the arctic circle, that degree 
of temperature would appear rather high, 
which would seem below zero to another 
who had found his element in the torrid 
zone. Hence, terms admitting of diversi- 
fied interpretations, arising from the varied 
degrees of excitement found in the mental 
constitution, should always be specifically 
defined by the persons who employ them, 
that the reader may have some guide while 
traversing the extensive region which lies 
between the frozen empire of indifference, 
and the ebullitions of fanaticism. 

To this point the author of the volume 
before us seems to have paid becoming 
attention. “My object,” he observes, 
“has been to exhibit the nature of a true 
and scriptural revival of religion, the duty 
of endeavouring to obtain it, the en- 
couragement we have to expect it. I have 
been solicitous to shew that a genuine 
revival must have its commencement in the 
energy and prosperity of personal religion ; 
its progress in the advancement of domestic 
religion ; and then its full development in 
the relations, the assiduities, and the en- 
joyments of church communion.”—Dedi 
cation, p. viii. 

Consonant with the preceding arrange. 
ment, the first discourse is exclusively 
devoted to the importance of a revival 
in personal religion; the second relates to 
a revival in domestic religion; and the 
third is a “rw to a revival in social 
religion. ‘oO these three discourses are 
eppeadey a letter to the congregational 

urches, a letter relative to a recent re- 
vival in South Wales, and some docu- 
ments coritaining facts and statements re- 

Specting some late revivals in America. 


In the first of these discourses, Mr. 
Burder observes, that by a revival in per. 
sonal religion he understands, “the e 
of a powerful operation of the Holy Spirit 
enlivening and invigorating the principles 
of spiritual life, vhs it y exists, 
and in giving that life to many of the 
dead in trespasses and sins.” He then 
adverts to numerous revivals of religion 
recorded in the sacred writings, refers to 
events which distinguished the Reforma- 
tion, to the remarkable outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit which accompanied the preach- 
ing of Messrs, Wesley and Whitefield, and 
to the memorable work of grace in New 
England, of which President Edwards 
published a luminous account, and from 
which several interesting extracts are se- 
lected. 

The objections in general urged against 
revivals in religion, as being mixed with 
enthusiasm,. the contagious influence of 
sympathetic emotion, the effervescence of 
excited feelings, &c. &c, are clearly stated, 
and as fairly met. In reply to one of 
frequent recurrence, namely, that indi- 
viduals thus powerfully affected, soon 
return to the sinful element, whence for a 
moment they seemed to emerge, Mr. 
Burder_ observes as follows ;—“ me 
also add the testimony of an American 
pastor of high character, who asserts, after 
extensive inquiries, that on instituting a 
comparison between members of churches 
received during a revival, and those re- 
ceived under ordinary circumstances, in 
reference to vering consistency of 
character, the result of the comparison 
is decidedly in favour of the former.” 

27. 

. That the christian churches, and the 
individual, members of which they. are 
co’ » such revival as has 
been described, Mr. Burder argues with 
considerable force. Both reason and 
revelation furnish him with numerous 
topics, to which the latter adds the. weight 
of its authority, and also points out the 
means by which a revival of genuine reli- 
gion is to be obtained. 

The second discourse unfolds the nature 
and enforces the 
religion, in a strain co ing wii 
pliveling: In this the author sets forth 
the transcendent importance of family 
religion, the means by which it may be 
most effectually promoted, and the’ con- 
nexion between the religion of families 
and the prosperity of churches, 

The third discourse surveys a christian, 
church ina state of prosperity, and then 
adverts to the means of attaining it. These 
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are, prayer for the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit; the combined exertion of all who 
are united in christian fellowship; and a 
deep solicitude to against eve 
thing that would impede a revival. 
want of brotherly love, a conformity to the 
world, and dishonourable selfishness, ap- 

as formidable hinderances to a genu- 
ine revival of the work of God. en 
these, and others of a similar character, 
are removed, and when sincerity and 
ardour of spirit engage in supplication 
for the desired blessing, the most insig- 
nificant means can be rendered subservient 
to the divine purpose, and the cause of 
religion may be expected to flourish 
throughout the world. 

In these discourses, the subject of revivals 
in religion is surveyed in several lights, 
and argued on many grounds. We are 
not aware that the author has been in- 
fected either by the fever of enthusiasm on 
the one hand, or the apathy of mere for- 
mality on the other. ere all revivals in 
religion conducted on the principles which 
he inculcates in these discourses, and ex- 
emplifies by his moderation, the numerous 
benefits at which they aim might be 
secured, without those wild irregularities, 
through which they are too frequently 
brought into contempt. 


Review.— Writings of Dr. John Hooper, 
Bishop of Gloucester and Worcester, 
Martyr, 1555. 12mo. pp. 480. 
Religious Tract Society. London. 

Tue name of this venerable Reformer, 

enrolled in the Martyrology of our country, 

is familiar to every one conversant with 
the disastrous times in which he lived and 
died. His death was attended with cir- 
cumstances of unexampled barbarity, ap- 
parently inflicted from no other motive 
than to gratify a blood-thirsty spirit, and 
to make his sufferings superlatively excru- 
ciating. About three-quarters of an hour 
he remained in the flames, before life 
became extinct. The faggots being 
his nether extremities were consumed, be- 
fore any vital was seriously affected ; 
and when more fuel was applied, he retained 
his understanding, until one of his arms 

“ae off into the fire. : 

writings of Bishop Hooper, con- 
tained in this volume, consist of doctrines, 
sermons, a confession of faith, expositions 
on several psalms, and twenty-three letters 
written on various occasions. Of these 
articles. it is sufficient to say, that they 
embody the great truths promulgated at the 

Reformation, delivered in a strain of argu- 


mentative conclusiveness, which exaspe- 
rated his enemies, who found it more 
difficult to answer them, than to destroy 
their author. On their first appearance, 
they were read with ‘considerable interest 
by his protestant friends, and with malig- 
nant enmity by his papal foes. During 
the reign of bloody Mary, they could not 
appear in public, but of circum- 
stances soon brought them into high 
repute; and from the days of Elizabeth to 
the present, they have been held in much 
esteem by every friend of the protestant 
cause. 

In many places, these writings have a 
visible bearing on the-topics of papal con- 
troversy, though much fon so than might 
have been expected, when the ferment 
which every where prevailed is taken into 
account. Thus tinctured, they were adapt- 
ed to the condition of the people among 
whom they appeared. But, in subsequent 
years, when popery was thrown on the 
back-ground, and the arguments which 
supported protestantism were half forgotten 
in the triumphs of victory, and a full con- 
viction that its doctrines were true, they 
were but little read. Hence, their bearing 
on popery, which gave them at first a strong 
recommendation, finally caused them to be 
partially neglected. 

Recent occurrences, however, in the 
religious worid, presenting, in the estimation 
of many, a portentous aspect, have roused 
into activity long-slumbering ideas, causing 
a retrospection of the past to march in 
gloomy review before us, calling from their 
mouldering urns the ashes of our martyrs, 
and their venerable writings from the dusty 
shelves of antiquated libraries. On this 
ground, the volume before us taking its 
stand, acquires a degree of freshness, 
which more than compensates for its 
quaintness of phraseology, and obsolete 
localities. 

It is a well-known fact, that moral truth 
cannot be impaired by time. It is sur- 
rounded with a halo of immutability, more 
permanent than that which is associated 
with the infallibility of churches. Axioms, 
reasonings, arguments, and conclusions, 
which were true in the days of Bishop 
Hooper, cannot now be false; and the 
period may not be remote, when their 
sterling originality Bays deemed of 
more real importance -all the charms 
which literary decoration and novelty can 
supply. The time, » seems ad- 
mirably adapted for calling these writings 
from their long repose, and giving to them 
a circulation, which, we think, will be be- 
neficial in proportion as it is extensive. 
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Review. — Account of the Edinburgh 
Sessional School, and the other parocheal. 


Institutions for Education established in 
that citys in the year'1812. With Stre~ 
tures on -Education in general, 
John Wood, Esq. 12mo. pp. 
Howell, London. vd 


No age has perhaps been more prolific in 
giving birth to systems of education, than 
this in whieh we live. 
since, the philanthropic genius of Mr. Raikes 
gave ‘birth to Sunday, schools, and at a much 


later period, the rival or sister systems of 


Lancaster and Bell drew public attention to 
the plans of,general, edacation, which. they 
had_seyerally called into operation, The 
novelty which attached to each of these 
systems became a ‘powerful stimulus to 
inquiry, and the visit paid ,by his late 
majesty to the school of 1; ter, was not 
withous its influence on the patronage by 
which it still continues to be fostered. The 
controversies which followed between Lan- 
caster and Bell, the rival candidates for fame, 
caused a number of powerful adherents to 
enlist under their respective banners. The 
impetus thus given,and thus cherished soon 
spread throughout the British empire; and 
perhaps there is scarcely a town of an 
magnitude, either in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, or Wales, in which a school on 
the principles of one, if not both of these 
founders, has _ndt been long established. 
From England these systems soon urged 
their way to the continent, and traversing 
across the Atlantic, they have found a honie 
in the United States, and a genial soil in 
nearly every portion of the civilized world. 
An engine so powerful in itself, so exten- 
sive in its operation, and fraught with the 
most important consequences to posterity, 
was soon brought to the test of rigorous 
scrutiny ; and, as might naturally be sup- 
posed, time and experience suggested many 
emendations of which the, original ‘plans 
were Susceptible. Th the alterations recom- 
mended, uniformity of opinion by no means 
prevailed. ‘What one imagined to be an 
advantage, another “Suspected ‘fo ‘be. an 
my and ia many places the conducters 
these schools were decidedly hostilé ‘to 
all innovations, Through the lapsé of years, 
however, several changes ‘atid vatiations 
have taken place, which, though apparently 
unimportant in themselves, have been’ found 
essentially beneficial.” Tn’ ‘some "schools, 
particular branclés, that Were ‘thought ad- 
vantageous, havé been transferred from the 
system of Lancaster to that’ of Bell, in’ othérs 


the case has been reversed, while in several, 


some changes have been introduced, ta'the 


125.—VoL. xr, ‘ 


origin of which, neither of the above gen- 
tlemen can lay any claim. : 

Among the numerous publications which 
these schools, and the application as well 
ag adaptation of their principles, have 
called, into existenée, the treatise now 
before us claims our particular notice, 
The ‘author seems fully aware that ‘he is 
treading on disputed ground; and ‘there- 
fore, while giving his opinion, and his 
reasons for it, on the various topics’ that 
come ‘under his ‘consideration, he Wisely 
disclaims all ‘pretensions infallibility. 
a work,” he ‘observes in “his dedica- 
tion to the clergy and” kitk-seision of 
Edinburgh, “which, thotigh it’ Ties within 
a narrow — embraces a wide range 
of controverted opinions, I cannot flatter 
myself’ that éither you, or “perhaps ‘an 
one of my readers, will concur with me i 
every point.” ony 

This volume contains twenty-one chap- 
ters, each of which is devoted to ‘séme 
particular ‘branch the Sunday-school 
system, but ‘more ‘immediately ‘So, it 
has been called ‘into operation in Edin- 
burgh, and subjected’ to the authot’s 

rsonal inspection, We have no room 
to follow him throu numerous rami- 
fications of ‘his ‘work, ‘nor disposition 
to animadvert on what ‘we donot cordially 
approve. On subjects that’ have ‘elicited 
a diversity of opinion, no one has any 
right \to,.dogmatize, , Mr. Wood has. cer- 
tainly thonght, much, and that not super- 
ficially,.on the modes of education now in 
use, as a natural consequence, his 
treatise holds out many excellent remarks, 
from which the friends of Suntlay‘schools 
may receive some valuable’ information, 
although in all things they may not cor- 
dially co-Operate, either with the ‘author, or 
with one another. 

To preserve order in a large ‘school, 
under total abolition of all corporeal 
chastisement, Wood considers’ as 
impracticable, though ‘he readily allows 
there much 'toom for improvement. 
most to ‘realize this 

émi-utopian ‘plan with which ‘he’ is pér- 
sonally is, ‘that 
professor Pillatis “{6f ‘whom ' ‘a “portrait 
and metoir ‘were ‘given’ in” the ‘Tnipefial 
Magazine’ for’ ) ‘into “the 
advanced class of. ‘In 
Edinburgh but’ this Class” he “cofisiders 

liar kind? In 


to be one’ of a 
this department, ‘Mr.’ Pillans has ‘dotie 


“fiuch, and Mr. Wood teailily ‘gives’ him 


: 
' it ‘for his ents, Nts exercise of them, 
| the sees with which" his exertiohs 
have been rewarded.’ proriidte’ ‘fie 
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Same important result, namely, the in- 
Struction of the ignorant, is the great 
object of this publication, and from the 
enlightened liberality of its author, the 
extent of his information, and the varied 
excellence of his observations, there can 
be no doubt that it will be productive of 
highly beneficial effects. 


Review.—The Sunday Scholar’s Com- 
panion; being a Selection of Hymns 
' from Various Authors, for the Use of 
Sunday Schools. Jackson, 38, New- 
gate Street. 
Tae Sunday Scholar’s Companion forms 
a neat pocket volume, and includes 
within a small compass a judicious selec- 
tion of hymns, on the vital points of reli- 
ion, from the most approved authors. 
hese are admirably calculated to impress 
the youthful mind with religious feeling, 
being of an extremely pleasing character, 
and entirely divested of any thing resem- 
bling austerity. The profits of this little 
work are applied to the benefit of the 
Silver-street Sunday School Society. It is 
now passing into the twenty-third edition ; 
and when we state the simple fact, that 
one hundred and twenty thousand copies 
have been already sold, it becomes su- 
perfluous to say more in its commen- 
dation. 


BRIEF SURVEY OF ROOKS. 


1. Modern Methodism Unmasked, &c. 
by a Layman, (Baldwin, London, ) isa 
a with an erroneous title. It should 

ave been—“ The Ignorance of the Author 
Unmasked ;” and perhaps our readers, on 
oe the following quotation, will think 

e acted with -prudence in concealing his 
name. “All our established modes of 
recreation, under their legal and conven- 
tional regulations, are not only harmless, but 
useful: our theatres, as they hold up the 
glass of manners, may convey moral truths ; 
and our assemblings for the purposes of 
music and dancing, in their proper forms, 
promote the innocent intercourse and legiti- 
timate union of the sexes ; and under these 
aspects may be said to be under the imme- 
diate patronage of a superintending Pro- 
vidence.” p. 38. 

2. A Christian Antidote to unreason- 
able Fears at the present crisis, in reply to 
the second printed speech of the Rev. W. 


Thorp, against Catholic Emancipation, by 


John Leifchild, (Bagster, London,) is a 
controversial pamphlet 


in favour of the 


Catholic claims, against ‘Mr. Thorp of 
Bristol, who entertained an opposite opinion. 
It is written with a placid spirit, and con- 
tains a luminous view of the question, We 
think, however, that there was. but little 
occasion to. call public attention to the 
jarring sentiments of two. individuals ; and 
as the great question has been brought to an 
issue, the missiles of these local conbatants 
will soon find repose in the shade of for- 
getfulness. 

4. Intolerance Deprecated, a Lecture 
delivered at Zion. Chapel, Frome, March 
12, 1829, by Spedding Curwen, (Burton, 
London,) is rendered: interesting by the 
numerous facts and incidents which it con- 
tains, and these will probably be both 
read and remembered when the occasion of 
their being collected together. will have 
faded from the recollection. (Mr. Curwen 
is a staunch advocate for Catholic emanci- 

tion, and nearly all his facts refer to 

-rotestant intolerance. He must, however, 
be well aware, that a much more formidable 
list could be made out on the other side; 
and, placing them by the side of each other, 
we should soon be led to conclude—if 
Protestantism has slain its thousands, 
Catholicism has slain its tens of thousands. 
Men who live in valleys, are sometimes 
in danger of inundations. 


SERMON ON THE DEATH OF THE REV. 
DANIEL TYERMAN. 


Amonc our Gleanings for the month of 
January last, col. 91, we announced the 
death of this zealous and_ indefatigable 
servant of God, which took place in the 
capital of Madagascar, on the, 30th of 
July, 1828. Mr. Tyerman had _ been 
absent from England about seven years, 
during which period, in company with 
George Bennet, Esq. he visited the various 
missio stations in the South» Sea 
islands, in India, and the Mauritius, and 
had reached Madagascar, on his return to 
his native country, where he was. cut off 
by a stroke of apoplexy, on the day above 
stated, 

The sermon before us, which we have 
seen in MS., was preached on the occa- 
sion, at Tananarivo, in Mad , on the 
17th of August, by the Rev. L. J. Free- 
man, and has just arrived in land. 
The text is, 2 Samuel xxiii, 5. “Al 
my house be not so with God; yet; hath 
he made with mean everlasting covenant, 
ordered in all things and sure: for this is 
all my salvation, and all my desire, 
although he make it not to grow.” A 
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more a priate ge, under existing 
not easily have~ been 
found, and the preacher has shewn, that 
he well knew how to make an application 
of its capabilities on the mournful occa- 


sion. It is a serious address to the living, | 


without containing any fulsome panegyric 
on the deceased. character of Mr. 
Tyerman is, however, set in an amiable 
light, but the materials are rather drawn 
from the whole tenor of his useful and 
laborious life, devoted to the cause of God, 
than from any glowing raptures in his 
departing moments. . 

An account of: Mr. ’s arrival at 
Madagascar, of his illness, death, and 


interment, @ jes the sermon on a 
printed sheet. His last words were, “ All 
is right, the covenant—the covenant of 
;” and from the whole we cannot 
but infer, that his’ end was true christian 
ce. 
On perusing the discourse, and noticing 
the doctrines’ inculcated in its various 
hs, it is pleasing to reflect, that 
diffuses its salutary 
beams de. our native land, has found 
its way to the antipodes of our globe, has 
visited India, and caused its roice to be 
heard on the shores of Madagascar. In 
every place its leading and radical prin- 
ciples are the same, calculated, both among 
the civilized and savage branches of the 
vast human family, to convert the heart, 
reform the ‘life, unfold the realities of 
eternity, and make mankind happy, both 
in this world and that which is to come. 
We know not if this discourse be de- 
signed for the press, but think it highly 
deserving publicity, either as a separate 
pamphlet, or in some journal devoted to 
the missionary cause. 


BARBARIC MAGNIFICENCE DISPLAYED AT 
THE FUNERAL OF RADAMA, THE KING 
OF MADAGASCAR. 


Tue death of this monarch, although it 
had taken place nearly a week before, 
was not publicly announced till the first 
of August, 1828, the day appointed for the 
interment of the Rev. Mr. Tyerman, of 
whose demise we have spoken in the 
preceding article, The intelligence of this 
melancholy eyent produced a sensation 
among all tanks, which perhaps no lan- 
guage can adequately describe. Sorrow, 
consternation, and frantic gesticulations 
prevailed among the vast population. Of 
the rites and ceremonies which preceded 
and accompanied the funeral, Mr. Bennet, 
the companion of the late Mr. Tyerman, 
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has transmitted an interesting account, but 
the whole being too long for insertion, 
we must content ourselves with transcrib- 
ing the following extract, as giving some 
idea of the costly grandeur exhibited, 
_— the body was committed to the 
tomb.— 


“ On again reaching the silver palace, the coffin 
was not taken in, but raised upon the wooden 
| gee over the pavilion, over which the splen- 

id pall or canopy of gold was drawn, which ‘con- 
cealed it entirely from view.. In this pavilion, 
under the platform, which was raised about seven 
feet, upon mats placed upon the. ground, the 
royal females seated or threw themselves in 
agonies of woe, which continued through. the 
day; and at sun-set, when the entombment was 
taking place, their lamentations were distressing 
in the extreme, All the day, great multitudes 
had been employed in preparing the tomb, which 
was in the court,and not far from the pavilion. 

“This tomb, at which tens of thousands had 

been employed, ever since the announcement of 
the late king’s death, either in fetching earth, 
or a stones, or timber, or else in cutting ot 
fitting the stones, timber, &c., consists of a huge 
mound, of a square figure, built up of clods of 
earth, surrounded or faced by masses of granite, 
brought, and cut, and bnilt up by the people, 
The height of this mound is upwards of twent 
feet; about, sixty feet square at the base, an 
geeety decreasing as it rises, till at the top 
t is about twenty feet square. The actual tomb 
or place to receive the coffin,and the treasures 
destined to accompany the corpse, was a square 
well or apartment, at the top of this pyramid, 
about ten feet cube, builtof granite, and after- 
wards lined, floored, and ceiled with their most 
valuable timbers. 

“ At the foot of this mound, had been standing 
most of the day, the large and massy silver coffin, 
destined to receive the royal corpse. This coffin 
was about eight feet long, three feet and a half 
deep, and the same in width. It was made of 
silver plates; strongly riveted together with nails 
of the same metal, all made from Spanish dollars : 
twelve thousand were employed in its construc- 
tion. About six in the evening, this coffin was, 
by the multitude, heaved up the steep side of the 
mound, to the top, and = in the tomb. or 
chamber. Immense quantities of treasures, of 
various kinds, were placed in or about the coffin, 
belonging to his late majesty, consisting especial 
of such things as, during his life, he most prized. 
Ten thonsand hard dojlars were placed in the 
silver coffin, for him to lie upon; and either in- 
side, or chiefly outside the coffin, were placed or 
cast, all his rich clothing, especially military. 
There were eighty suits of very costly British 
uniforms, hats and feathers, golden helmets, 
gorgets, epaulets, sashes, gold spurs, very valu- 
able swords, daggers, spears, (two of gold,) 
beautiful pistols, muskets, fowling - pieces, 
watches, rings, brooches, and trinkets. The 
whole-of a large side-board of plate, a splendid 
solid gold cup, with many others, presented to 
him by the king of; England; large quantities of 
costly silks, satins, fine cloths; very valuable 
silk /ambas of Madagascar, &c. &c. shared the 
same fate. We were fatigued and oye by 
the sight of such quantities of valuable things 

“ As ten of his fine favourite bulls were slaugh- 
tered yesterday, so six of his finest horses were 
bree to-day, and lay in the court-yard, near 
the tomb, and to-morrow six more are to be 
killed. When all these extravagant expenses 
are alded to twenty thousand fine oxen, worth 
here five Spanish dollars each, which have been 
poe to-the-people, and used by them for food, 

uring the preparation for, and at the funeral, 
the° missionaries say that the expenses of it 
cannot be less. than sixty thousand pounds 
sterling.”” 
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EXTRAORDINARY PRESENT. 


Tr is well known that the island of Ceylon 
in India abounds with elephants, tigers, and 
snakes. The latter of these are of various 
species, some of which are remarkable for 
their venom, and others for their enormous 
size. Though we hesitate to believe a tale 
that has often been repeated, of one, that, 
suspended from a tree, caught a tiger, killed 
it, and after elongating its volume by lick- 
ing, actually swallowed it whole; yet we 
are fully persuaded that they are actually 
seen of a length and magnitude sufficient to 
stagger European credulity. The following 
curious fact was related to the writer by an 
eye-witness, who in reality was one of the 
persons to whom the nt was made.— 
Some natives of Ceylon, having visited 
one of the jungles, fell in with a large ser- 
pent of the Boa Constrictor kind, which 
they contrived to secure alive. Having 
seized their prey, it became a question of 
difficulty, how it should be conveyed from 
its native abode, to the habitations of men. 
To accomplish this, they procured a large 
and long bamboo, to which they fastened 
the serpent, tying it to this moveable prison 


in various » particularly round the neck, 
that it might have no power of avenging its 
wrongs. Having made it sufficiently secure 


to ensure its safety, without enabling it to 


do mischief, or exposing it to injury, five 
men took it on their shoulders like a large 
beam, and began their march,—their pre- 
cious charge writhing, and hissing vengeance 
at every step, being rather unaccustomed to 
ride, and not altogether liking the carriage 
which the insolent conquerors had provided 
for its conveyance. 

The men, thus loaded, directed their steps 
towards the house of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries ; telling them, on their arrival, that 


‘they had brought a present, of which they 


begged their acceptance. On looking at 
the article, they were seized with sensations 
to which they had not been much accus- 
tomed, and such as presents do not very 
often excite. They, however, viewed it 
with admiration, and embraced the oppor- 
tunity of contemplating its awed 
and appearance ; but not altogether liking this 
imociatie inmate within the precincts of 
their dwelling, they thanked the men for 
their kindness, and, giving them some little. 
reward for their trouble, desired them to 
take it from their premises with all possible 
expedition. This was accordingly done, 
and they saw it no more. This serpent 
was eighteen feet long, and, being large in 
proportion, it could not have been less in 
circumference than a stoutly grown boy. 
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CATHOLIC RELIEF BILL. 


Tue Month of April, 1829, will ever be memorable in the annals of our er 4 for 
calling into existence the important Act of Parliament which is subjoined the 
year in which it obtained the sanction of King, Lords, and Commons, future generations 


will look back, just as we recall the 
John in 1215.-when the Bill of Ri 
when the Test and C 


when Magna Charta was extorted from K 
ts signalized the glorious Revolution in 1098-—and 
Act was repealed in 1828. 


Whether the effects which may be expected to follow the Catholic Relief Bill, will 
rove equally advantageous’to the Protestant nation of Great Britain, time alone can 
etermine. On its distant issues many opinions-ere afloat, some connected with exulta- 


tion and trium 


, and others involved in gloomy presages of undefingdl disasters. 


In this conflict of mental commotion, we belong to neither party, being alike strangers 


to any extra 


elevation or depression ef spirits on the. eceasion, and having no 
suspicion that there is any design to re-establish 
is in his own hands; in this we confide ; 


pery in our land. . The cause of God 
here wé aninfected with the 


fever of perturbation. Nevertheless we view the Bill..as most faainentous in its nature, 
and big with consequences which distant generati n§)will>redlize, but into which we 


are unable to 


penetrate. On these accounts we give the enitire Act a: place i in our pages, 


as a document in which all sects and parties are deeply interested, 


hed. b: acts en abe certain 
tna are on the Romana 
Catholic’ of his to imposed other sub- 
jects of his majesty are not liable: and whereas “5 
expedient that such restraints and disabilities sh 
be from henceforth discontinned: and whereas by 
various yen. certain oaths and certain declarations, 
commonly called the declaration against transub- 
Stantiajion, and the declaration against transubstan- 
tiatiou and the invocation of the saints, and the sacri- 
fice of the mass, as practised in the church of nome, 


for sitting and voting in or 
for the or he. ain of any franchise, 


And be it thes the com- 
mencement of this act, if ‘ben be *iawfal for per- 
son professing the Reman Catholic religion, ie, 
peer, or whe shall after the Cr gy” of 
act be returned as a member of the House of Com- 
mons, to sit and vote ia either House of Parliament 
respectively, being in all other duly qualified 
to sit and vote therein, ing and subscribing 
the following oath, instead of = ee of alegianes. 

are and abjuration. 


ex, do sincerely promise and swear, that I 
will be Aithtod and bear true allegiance to his majesty 
King George the Fourth, and will defend him to the 
utmost of my power inst all conspiracies and 
attempts whatever which shall be made against his 

n,crown, or dignity ; and I will do my utmost 
endeavour to disclose and make known to his majesty, 


e this’ Noclasation: and every part 
thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of the wones 
of this oath, withous y evasion, ivocation, 
mental reservation tsoever.—So help me God. > 

And be it further enacted, that wherever fin the 
oath hereby appointed and set forth, the 

present majesty is expressed or re 
the sovereign of this for the 
by virtue of act for t farther | limitation of 
crown, and better aes the © pights ts and liberties 
of the subject, shall be substitated from time to time, 
with proper words of reference thereto 

Provided always, atid be it further enacted, that no 
the Roman Catholic religion, and no 

the Roman Catholic religion, who 
be | a member fof Howse of Com- 
mons after the commencement vA. act, shall be 
capable of sitting or in either of Parlia- 
ment respectively, unless first take and sub- 
scribe the oath and set forth, 
before {he same persens, at same times and places, 
and in the same manner, as the oaths and declarationg 
now required by law are respectively taken, made, 
bscribed : fessing 


and su and that any such pee pro 
the Roman Catholic religion, "whe shall sit or vote in 
either house of Parliament, without taken 
and subscribed in the oeth in 
this act appointed and pt forth, shall be subject and 
liable to the same penalties, f forfeinaes and disabili- 
ties, and the offence of so sitting or voting, shall be 
followed and attended by and with the same conse- 
qnences as are by law enacted and provided in the 
e of persons sitting or voting in either house of 


heirs and successors, all treasons and tr 
conspiracies which may be formed against him or 
them. And I do faithfully promise to maintain, sup- 
Port, and defend, to the utmost of my power, the suc- 
cession fof the crown, which succession, by an act 
entitled— An act for the further limitation of the 
crown, and better securing the rights and liberties 
the subject,’ is, and limited_to Princess 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and the heirs of her 
y; being Protestants ; hereby utterly renouncing 
and abjuring any obedience or allegiance unto any 

er person claiming or pretending a right to the 
crown of this realm. And I do further ew 
it is not an article of my faith, and that I do re- 
nounce, reject, and abjure the “7 -y that princes 
excommunicated or by th nay be or any 
other authority of the see of ee any 

by_ their pai person 

And I dod I do Believe 
t the Pope of Rome, ~- ‘a0 other foreign prince 

» Person, state, or potentate, hath, or ought to 
ve, any temporal or civil wil niediction power, sup¢ 

OF pre- or indirectly, wi 


v out the taking, 
a subscribing the oaths and the declaration now 


reqnived by law, 
nd be it further enacted, that it shall be lawful 
for persons a the Roman Catholic religion to 
vote at electi members to serve in Parliament 
for Englan: dand for for Ireland, and also to vote at the 
i tative peers, of Soutend and of 
lected such representative peers, 
being in al) other duly aking 
and the oat 
set forth, instead of the Soe of allegiance, suprema- 
cys abjnration; and instead of the declaration 
y law required, and instead also of such othi 
cotine oaths as are now by law required to 
any of his cts profeesing the 
Catho atholic igion, and upon taki ne 
other oath or ouiee as may pow be lawful ly, tende: 
to Fi ~ rsons offering to vote at such elections. 
Be it further enacted, that the oath hereinbe- 


appointed ‘shall be administered 
the Roman C 
them to vote 


1) 
d 
fo swear, that I will defend, to the 
utmost of my power, the settlement of property, q 
this realm, a8 established by the Jawa? and 1 
hereby disclaim, disavow, aud solemoly aljare, any ae 
intention fo subvert thé present church establishment, aa 
as settled by law within thisrealm; and J dosolemnly 
swear, that I never will exercise any privilege to iets 
which I am.or may become entitled, to distarb or a 
weaken the Protestant religion, or Protestant govern- : 
ment, in the ‘United Kingdom: and I do solen . 
re scribed by the subjects of his majesty, as qualifi- et 
cations for sitting and voting in Parliament, and for | 
the enjoyment of certain offices, franchises, and civil Pee 
rights ; be it enacted by the king’s most excellent a 
jnajesty, by and with the advice and consent of the ) ; 
lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, in this a 
Present Parliament assembled, and by the authority i 
of the same, that from and after the commencement 
of this act, all such parts of the said acts as require a) 
| 
| 
| tic 
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oe 200000200 


any of the aforesaid, in the same at the 
time, and by the same officers or persons, 
8 for Thich it is hereby substitnted are or 

by ministered: and that in all 


like certificate. of the or of e 


oath hereby ted a tt forth, given 
by the same officer or a person, and in the same 
Manner as the ce te now_ requ la ow is 
ba to be kiveo, and ‘shall be of the force 


ffect. 
And be it farther enected, | that in all cases where 
persons now authorised by law to administer the 
oaths of allegiance, suprenene and abjuration, to 
Persons voting at elections, are 1emselves required to 
fake an oath vious to their administering sack 
oaths, they ahall, in Lease on to the oath now by them 


taken, tak th the daly inistering the 
oath ated and set forth, and for the duly 
cates of the same. 


And whereas in an act of the Parliament of Scot- 
land made in the eighth and ninth session of the first 
Parliament of King William the 

“* An act the preventing the growth of Popery,” 
certain declaration or formula is therein conteined, 


ed 
of this* "act, tel shall be for persons professi. 
the Roman Catholic religion to elect and be elec 
members to serve in P iament for Scotland, and to 
das fr 


be in any shire or stewartry 
of Seotlend, and to be chosen commissioners or 
del for choosing bargeasss to serve in Parlie- 
ment for any districts rghs in Scotland, being 
in other ts duly qualified, such persons 
always taking and subscribing the oath hereinbefore 
—y— and set forth, instead of Se oaths of alle- 


now required by law, at such 
last mentioned oaths, or either o them, 
A required by law to bé taken. 

ae be it farther enacted, thet n in holy 
orders in the church of Rome, shat be -h..€ of 
bein; have | serve in Parliament as a member of 
se of Commons, and if any such person shall 
be elected to serve in Parliament a8 aforesaid, wre 

ion shall be void; and if any person 

to serve in Parliament as a member: of the 
House of Comianene: shall after his election take or 
receive holy orders in the church of Romé, the seat 
of such person shall immediately become void; and 
if any such person shall in any of the cases a foresaid 
presume to sit or vote as a member of the House of 
mmons, he shall be subject to the same alties, 
forfeitures, and disabilities, as are enacted by an act 
in the forty-first year of the reign of Ki g 

ion respecting the ele: ity of persons in holy 
to sit: in re is,” and if of 
on any lig service by euch 


intent and meaning of 
‘And be it enacted, that it shall | be lawful for any of 
professing the Roman Cathol 
religion, to ho exercise, and enjoy all an an 
litary offices, and places of trust or profit under his 
» his heirs, or successors, and to axerciee any 
other franchise or civil as hereinafter 
excepted, upon taking and subscribing at the times 
im the manner the oath 
hereinbefore appointed and set forth, instead of the 
oaths of supremacy, and abjuration, and 
instead of other oath or oaths as are or may be 
now by. law required to be taken the purpose 
Olic religion. 
top Romes always, and be that 
herein contained [shall be construed to exempt an 
Person professing the Roman "Catholic ‘religion frou 
the necessity of taking any oath or oaths, or makin 
any declaration not hereinbefore mentioned,’ whic 
are or may be by law required to be taken or sub- 
scribed by any person on his admission into any 
such office or place of ee or profit as a id. 
alwaye, 


and be it further enacted, that 


it d_ shall con- 


his majesty or his 
cessors, under pan same, style, or title such 
office may be constituted ; nor to ena ie any person, 


otherwise than as he is now by law enabled, to hold or 
enjoy the office of lord Nie’ ciuocelo, lord k 

or lord commissioner of the great seal of Great ri- 
tain or Ireland; or nehiel ‘of lo 


of y's 
consolidate amend the 
levy and application of church rates an 
and the election of churchwardens 
—— of parish clerks in Ireland.” 
vided nevertheless, and be it further enacted, that 
Nothing herein contained shall extend to authorise or 
empower any of his ’s 's subjec 
Romeo Catholic saliginn. & nd being a member of any 
lay bedy corporate, to give avy vote at, er inany 
manner to join in, the e ae presentation, or Bp- 
Ppointment of any person to @ 
whatever, or any office or place belonging to or con- 
nected with the of or Ireland, 
the gift, patronage, 


to the Commissary 
of, in, or belonging t to any oy or coll 

elesiastical 

ce or place whatever, of, in, or belonging to 
the universities of this re ; or apy office or 
whatever, and by whatever name the same 
falls of of, io, of or belonging to the 


Essss 


hest, 


OF 
bak or to repeal, a rogate, or in any 
manner to interfere with any local sta‘ te, ordinance, 
or rule, which is or shall be cotnblished. by com 
within any university, 
school. by which Roman Catholics shall "prevented 
from b thereto, or 

ng degrees therein. Provided 
all extend or be to 
extend to enable any person otherwise than he is now 
we law enabled to exercise asx: right of presentation 


alter in manner 
Toners ts to the right of presentation to any 


Provided always, and be it enacted, that where any 
right of resentation to any ecclesiastical benefice 
should helong * any office in the gift or appointment 
of his majesty, his heirs or successors, and. such office 
shall be held by a person oy Tl Roman 
Catholic religion, shal! 
devolve upon, be exercised e the Wie Archbishop of 
Canterbury for the time. being 

And be it enacted, that, it shall not be lawful for 
person professing the Roman Catholic disse 
or his majesty, is heirs, or 

olding or exerci 


the of office, of es quar of f the Unit United Kin or of re- 
gent of the United qinadom. under w er name, 
style, or title, such office may be constituted, or the lora 
lientenant, or lord deputy, or other chief governess, 
or governors of Ireland, conehing or concerning 
appointment to, or dis office 
ment in the church and Ireland, or 

in the church of Scotland; and if ony snch person 
shal] offend in Hearn: premises, he shall be thereof con- 
victed by due course of law, be aon guilty of a 
high misdemeanour, and di sabled for ever from hold- 
ing any office, civil or military, under the crown. 


provost, ald 
ff, town-clerk, magistrate,  eagre or common 
mooning or in or to any office of magistracy or 


eral assembly of the church of Scotland. 
ay be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for pr 
of ple majesty professing the Roman Cathel 
religion to a member of — body corporate, 
and to hold any civil office or of trust or profit 
therein, and to do any corporate act, or vote in any 
election or other proceeding, upon | 
an ‘the oath appointed and 
forth, instead of the oaths of 
are and supremacy ; and upon taking also su er oath 
be or oaths as may now by law be required to be taken 
hee by any persons becoming members of such lay body 
ead corporate, or being admitted to hold any office or place 
Se of trust or profit within the same. te 
ie Provided also, and be it further enacted, that nothing 
| 
} 
exped 
to be taken and subscribed ; be it therefore enacted, 
that such parts of any acts as authorise the said de- 
ee claration or formula to be tendered, or require the 
aw same to be taken, sworn, and subscribed, shall be, ‘ 
sr and the same are hereby repealed, except as to such 
offices, places. and rights. as are hereinafter ex- 
as or disposal of such lay corporate Dedy ’ 
Provided also, and be it enacted, that nothing in 
: this act contained shall be construed to enable an 
: persons otherwise than as they are now by, 
ae to hold, enjoy, or exercise any office, p 
ta. of, to, or belonging to the united ehure 
a and Ireland, or the church of. Scotland, 
kc or office whatever, of, in, or belonging 1 
ao ecclesiastical courts of judicature of , 
Hoss Ireland respectively, or any court of appea 
| 
| 
| 
shal ce 
w in force in 
ecclesiastical 
| 
strued to extend, 
Bae professing the Roman Catholic religion, to hold or nd be it enacted, that every person professing the 
a exercise the office of guardians and justices of the | Roman Catholic religion, who shall after the com- 
a United Kingdom, or of regent of the United King- | mencement of this act be placed, elected, or chosen in , 
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or 


offices or trusts, th 
before appointed and set in the presence 
the charters or 


tions, 
to administer 
the 
respectively, and in default of such, in the Laon of 
peace, couneillors, or 


and and Ireland, and the doctrine, 

overnment thereof, and likewise the Protestant 

Presb erian church of and 
ernm thereo 


ti ts of of Englan and 
Great Bri . tain and Ireland, esta’ lished permanently and 
inviola 


‘Aud whereas the right aid title of archbishops to 
their respective vinces, of to their sees, 
and of deans to eir deaneries, as well in England as 
in Ireland, have been settled re established iy ees law ; 
be it therefore enacted, that if 

of 7 


hs, 

oa! either be entered in or 

to be kept for that purpose, or shall be 
ed amongst the Of the’ city, corporation, 


person fessing the 
Roman Catholic Shall aher the the com- 
of this act 


suc shall within three calender m next next 
before such appointment, or otherwise sha 

he presumes to exercise or enjoy, or in 
act in such — or Lee take and subscribe the oath 
set forth, either in his 


the county or weirs the 80 ing and 
becril same: rhe pers or in cay 
majesty’s ~~~ of session, jasticiary, exchequer , or 
jury court, or in any sheriff or stewatt court, or in 
any court, or before the magistrates and conn- 
cillors of any reyal burgh in Scotland, between the 
hours of ninein the morning and four in the at pat 4 
and the rt officer of the court in which su: 
oath be so taken and egy shall cause e the 


as often — shall be demand 
ent of two shillings and six-pence 
thes certificate s hall be evi- 
ence of the pareen thereit name ‘ving duly taken 
end such oath. 
And be it Weccend 7 ‘that if any person professing the 
Roman Catholic religion shall enter upon the pre nd 
or lace of trast or 
under hie majesty, or of avy other o: ffice or franc hi 


the oath herein before appok 


pounds ; of such there 
shall there- 


upon become altogether void, and th or 
franchise shall be deemed and take taken to re vecant to 
Provided that f nd nd 
a t for and 


Roman same times and in 
the as and declarations new 
ronnie: ¢ by law are directed to be taken, an 
And be be ‘it farther enacted, that from 
tholi 


c religion, 
them to hold or or 
other than such may 


after the 


law ‘be to and 


the proper officer of any of the coarts above mentioned, 
in which an gereas professing the Roman Catholic 
religion shi and to take and subscribe the oath 
herein appointed and set forth, ie authorized 
= required to administer the said oath to such per- 
;,and such officér shall make, sign, and 
certieate of such oath having been, taken aod 
ribed, as o as the same 


act othe’ 

th or use the 
name, style, of of. any province, 
fan ce or dean of any. dea: in 

e sum of one hundred poun 
be any person hold- 


or ib te mee 

~ or in Ireland, o 

than age ea arch of Scotland, as by law estab- 
lished, in th fore or peculiar habit of his 
office, or THs. with the ensign or insignia, or 
part or log thereof co to such his office ; 
person sh thereo: wey by due course 
of law. omce, sad every such 
fence the a of one 
“And be it further pee Ary that if any Roman Ca- 
tholic eccladonion or any member of the peters, 


communities, or societi 
er the commencement of this act exercise any of 
the rites or ceremonies of the. Roman Catholic _re- 


conv ae 
Gourse of ist law, fon every offence th 


of fifty 
Provided al and be it enroted, that nothing ia 
pet contained sb shall in any manner al, alter or 


vision of an act made in the fifth year 
of “tis present eotitled An act to 

repeal so much of an act passed in the ninth of of 
the reign of King William I} 1. es relates to 

suppressed mon: abbeys, or in 

Ireland and to farther respect 

the burial in Ireland of persons 

whereas eouits r re 

ers, of the charch of 

ome, bound or religious vows, are 

resident within United Tipe dem 5 it is ex- 


ision for jon 

foal ot Ths same therein. Be it there- 

enacted, that avery and member 
other or socie' 

the church of Rome, boas MA 


d by monastic or 
vows, who at ee time of the commencement of this 
act sh ted Kiugdom, shall within 
after the commencement of this 
act, deliver to the clerk of the peace of the county = 
Place where such person shall reside, or to his ~ 
a or the form and containi 
meson be set forth in the schedule to 
er’ or puty, preserve an 
other of such county or 
place, without any fee, end shail forthwith transmit a 
a of ee or statement to the chief 


ing notice of ta 
rei sum pounds 
for sc it further enac that if any Jesuit or 
member of any such religious community, or 
aoe iety as id, shell, efter 
of this act, come inte 
and taken to be guil 
reof lawfully convicted, shall be 


from the United Kingdoms 
= Cy term of his natural life. 
vided always, be it fu 
case any natural born subject of this realm, being at 
the time of the commencement of this act a Jesuit or 
other member of any such religious order, community, 
oc shali, at the time of the com- 


of him, = of ove such cer- 
tificate I be suffi the 


jis act, be out of the realm, it my be 
ab ong for such person this 


place, trust, or employment, relating to the govern-} 
ment of any city, corporation, borough, burgh or dis- 3 
} trict, within the United Kingdom of Great Britain men 
} shall within one calendar month next sree 
| DUrERS, DOFOUEUS, OF | 
districts, if such there be, or otherwise in the presence | ce 
of two gastices of the peace of the respective counties, ete 
divisions or franchises wherein the said cities, | 
OF 
‘ majesty’e Courts of King’s Bench; Common Pleas or 
Exchequer, at Westminster or Dublin, or before any | er: 
judge of asvize. or any court of general cr quarter | ele 
ligion, or wear the habits of his order}. save within 
the usual places of worship of the Roman Catholic Top 
ac sald 
taken and subscribe nted 
and set forth, then a rson * 
principal secretaries of state; and in case any person re 
shall offend in the premises, he shall forfeit and pa: Sia 
and that the oath herein appointed and set forth being | : 
taken and sabscribed in any of the courts, or before : 
any of the persous above mentioned, shall be of the | 
same force and effect, to all intents and purposes, as, 
j and shall stand in the place of, all oaths and declara- cr, 
tions required or prescribed by anv law now in fi ae) 
realm, he here Ror hie fe » Within the space of six 
‘A Oath. calendar months after his first returning or coming into 
nd whereas the Protestant episcopal church of ' the United Kingdom, to deliver such notice or state- 
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of the county or place 
reside, or d deputy, for the 
of being so registered and transmi as hereinbefore 
direct in case any such ~-4, shall neglect 
or refuse ‘y At do, he shall, for every such offence, 
forfeit and to his majesty, for every calendar 
month during 2 which he shall remain in the United 
Kingdom without having aativestd such notice or 
etagomnent, the sam of fifty po 

Provided ‘also, and be that not- 
withstandin: 


shall be law 


ment to the clerk of the peace 
where he shall 


not ex- 

six months, 
ul for any of his majesty’s 

brincipel « secretarics 0 of state to revoke any licence so 

inted be’ iration of the time mentioned 

erein if ink fit; and if any person 

to whom -“y such licence shall ha granted 

shall not depart from the United Kingdom within 

erie the expiration of the time mentioned 

cence, or if such licence have beer 


to be from the 
Tnited Kingdom for the term of his BF life. 
And be it further enacted, that there shall annually 
laid before both houses of Parliament 
of all such licences as have for the 
mentioned with twelve 
months next preceding 


And be it further Seacted, that in case any Jesuit, 
or maker of any such reli r order, community, 
as “afor: r the commence- 

ment of on. within any part rt of the United King- 
. admit person to ome a regular eccle- 

» or brow r, or member of any such religious 
community, or society, or be aiding or consent- 
Soret, or shail administer ee cause to be adminis- 
At aiding or in the 


tered 


banished 
the United Kingdom for the term of his natural front 
And be it t in case any person 
Sentenced an to be banished under & pro- 
visions of this oot. shall not depart from this United 
Kingdom within thirty years after the pronouncing of 
such sentence and be lawful for 
majesty to canse such person to be conveped, to such 
Place out of esd United Kingdom, as his m by 
er, of his Privy Council, shall! direct. 
if farther that if any who 
to 


manner aforesaid, shall, @ after the end of three calendar 
months, from the time ‘such sentence and order hath 
pronounced, be at large within any part of the 
United Kingdom, ey some lawful cause; every 
such offender hei: at large as aforesaid, on being 
thereof lawfully grt. shall be transported to 
such place as shall be appointed by his majesty, for 
‘the term of his natural life. - 
vided always, and be it ted, that noth 
‘herein contained shall sxtend or be construed to ex- 
tend in any manner to affect any religious order, 
‘community, or establishment os of females 
bound by religious or monastic v: 
And be it farther enacted, that all Ml penalties imposed 
by = act shall and may be recovered as a debt due 
y information to be filed in the name 
"s ~~ for England or for 
mer, in Englan or pola respectively, or 
name of general in the 


to be 


And be it further enacted, that this ae ‘ay 
mence abe effect at the 
from and after the passing th 


SCHEDULE REFERRED TO IN THIS ACT. 


Name and 
jusual resi- 
com-jdence of the 
next imme 
diate su; 


Placejorder, 
jmunity, or 
birth 
whereof he rior of 
isa mem- jorder, com. 
ber. munity, or 
soc 


i 


Annual Meeting of “The Protestant Society 
for the Protection of Religious Liberty,” will 
be held at the City of London Tavern, on Satur- 
day, May 16th, at eleven o’clock precisely, when 
some distinguished peer is expected to preside. 


Riterary Notices. 
Just Published. 

Intolerance Deprecated, a Lecture delivered in 
Zion Chapel, Frome. By Spedding Curwen. 

The Nataral History of Enthusiasm, 8yo. in 
ten sections. 

The Case of the Baptist Church Meeting, be 4 
heard on a motion for an Injunction before 
honour the Vice Chancellor, 10th March, 1829, 

Tales of Field and Flood, with Sketches of Life 
at Home. By John Malcolm. 

Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes 
of Dogs. By Captain Thomas Brown,F. R. S. E. 

Stories from the History of Scotland, in the 
manner of Stories selected. from the History of 
England, By the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 

odern Methodism Unmasked: ina Letter to 
= Rev. Richard Warner. Bya La’ 
An Address to the Protestants 0 the United 
es of every Denomination. By Re- 
ale.—By the same author :— 

A Political View of the Catholic Question.— 
Nine Letters to Lord Colchester, on the Catho- 
lic Question. 

A second Volume of He ag chiefly practical. 
By the Rev. Edward Bather, M. A. Archdeacon 
of Salop, in the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry. 

BR enemy” or a Discovery of True Religion. 

Samuel Shaw. 
he Reformed Pastor. By Richard Baxter. 

Historical Sketches of the Infroduction of 
Christianity, from the- earliest records to the 
Reformation. By J. B. Holroyd, 2 vols. 

A Memento for the Afflicted,by Barzillai Quaife. 

Moral oy Poetry, selected and ar- 
ran the Rev. T. Wilcox, and the Rev. 


J. 
anne Calendar of the Memory,&c. By W. D. 
nook 

The Woman of Shunem; Patmos, a Fragment ; 
andother Poems. By James Edmeston. 

He is Risen, an Easter “gp 

Counsels and Cautions for Youth. By J. 
Thornton. 

Christian Antidote {to Unreasonable Fears at . 
the present crisis. By J. Leifchild. 

Sermon at the Annual Meeting of the London 
Missionary Society,  enaeaeeell court Chapel. 
By the Rev. W. Clayto 

By J "Carsta 

Anti- mat No. 47. 

Universal Education considered. 

An Epitome of the Game of Whist. By &. 
M ape 


mentary Copy-book, Nos. l— 
By one of 
the People. 
uds and Sunshine, 1 vol. 8vo. 
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| | ee Usual 
| place of 
& residence 
| igsi< of the 
ful for eny one of his yy principal | a -| party. 
of being a Protestant, by a licence Zz 
writing, signed by him, to t permission to any 
Jesuit, or member of any seligioes Graer, com> 
munity, or society asforesaid, to come into the United 
i Kingdom, and to remain therein for such period as 
: revoked, then within twenty days after notice of such a 
revocation shall have been given to him, every person Ts ie ae 
so offending shall be deemed guilty of a misdemean- 
nd _ bein eof lawfully convicted, shall be 
| 
| 
. Or intended to bind the person taking the same to the 
P rules, ordinances, or ceremonies of such religious 
order, community, or society, noe person Offeuding 
in the premises, in England or Ireland, shall be 
; deemed guilty of a wale emeanour, and in Scotland 
; shali be puoished by fine and imprisonment. 
And be it farther enacted, that in case any person 
shall, after the commencement of this act, within any 
part of this United Kingdom, be admitted or become 
a Jesuit, or brother, or member of any other such re- 
ligious order, community, or society as aforesaid, 
. such person shall be deemed and taken to be guilty of 
| | 
within present sessions of Par! ent, | : 
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